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PREFACE. 

This book is in great measure the outcome of several 
years of attempts to teach Latin Prose alike to low and 
high forms. As the method followed and the idea on 
which such method is based are practically new, a few 
words of explanation are necessary. In order to avoid 
the jumble of various styles and idioms which boys 
lamely reproduce from vague recollections of different 
authors, and at the same time in order to give them a 
sound vocabulary of good Latin, one author has been 
selected and his phrases and usages alone given. The 
reasons for the selection of Caesar are — (i) that every 
boy reads (though he rarely remembers) Caesar; (2) 
that his plain, terse style and excellent Latinity are 
known to all scholars ; (3) that (in the author's opinion) 
he admits of close and not difficult imitation. Thus 
the object in view is to teach Latin Prose from a trust- 
worthy Latin author, and to abolish the hybrid phrase- 
ology of English-Latin dictionaries. One of the great 
difficulties which meet boys is a want of Latin voca- 
bulary and phrases ; this want is here to some extent 
supplied, and it is recommended that boys should learn 
such phrases by heart. These phrases are classified 
under various heads, and are constantly referred to^ v^^ 
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the exercises. The exercises increase in difficulty, and 
have in most cases been practically tested. Help is 
given at the foot of each passage, and a vocabulary of 
words not perhaps found in the Phrases is also subjoined 
to each exercise. The character of the passages set for 
translation is necessarily descriptive and historical, but 
this style is not ill suited to all but the most advanced 
boys. In addition to the Phrases will be found a large 
amount of grammar, and on some questions notes have 
been given which would belong more properly to a 
work on grammar. But if boys are to write Latin in 
Caesar's style they must be well acquainted with his 
way of using Cases, Prepositions, Conjunctions, etc. 
Moreover, another purpose may possibly be served — 
that of furthering grammatical knowledge by a classifica- 
tion of the uses of each author. Throughout this part 
of the work the author has received great assistance 
from Professor Kennedy's Public School Latin Grammaf-, 
also from Mr. Roby's work on that subject. He has 
also to acknowledge his obligations to the excellent 
index and text of Holder's edition of Caesar's Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War, For many reasons Caesar's 
Commentaries on the Civil War have not been used. 
For the many imperfections of his own work the author 
is solely responsible. 

Just before going to press it has been pointed out 
that in many cases the orthography is not always correct 
Where possible, the author has corrected mistakes, and 
trusts that on a future occasion he may be able to follow 
the newest guides on this point 
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MILITARY PHRASES. 



Bellumfacere alicui \ to make war upon — or, 

— inferre alicui > wage war against — 

— gerere cum aliquo ) some one. 

— conficere — to put an end to a war, to conclude a 

war. 

— ducere — ^to protract a war. 

— renovare — to renew a war. 

— parare — to make preparations for war. 

— administrare — ^to conduct a war. 

— suscipere — to undertake a war. 

bello pro^ficere aliquem — ^to entrust a man with the con- 
duct of the war. 
bellum augetur — the war spreads. 
^A L. p. a "s. 
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summam imperii belltque administrandi alicui permittere — 
to entrust a man with the absolute command and 
conduct of the war. Cf. totius belli summam ad 
aliquem deferre — to make commander-in-chief. 

summce diligentice summam imperii severitatem addere — to 
combine as commander-in-chief the greatest strict- 
ness with the greatest care. 

bellum defendere non inferre — to act on the defensive, not 
offensive. 

ratio atque usus belli — the art and practice of war ; or, 
the practice of a military system. 

belli gloria — renown in war. 

— suspicio — hint or suspicion of war. 
bello abesse — to take no part in a war. 

bellum sustentare — to bear the brunt of war. Cf. belli 

casum sustinere, 
bello lacessere aliquem — to assail, attack. 

— persequi — to harry with war, dog the steps of a man. 

— obstare alicui — to oppose in war. 

— premere aliquem — to crush in war. 

bellum ad civitatem transferre — to make a state the 

theatre of war. 
bello occurrere — to have to face a war. 
ad aliquem totius belli summam deferre — to give a man 

charge of the whole war. 
totius belli imperium sibi postulare — to lay claim to the 

command of the whole war. 
de bello cogitare or consultare — to form warlike plans. Cf 

de bello consilia inire — to adopt warlike measures. 
totus et mente et animo in bellum insistere — ^to turn one's 

whole attention to war. Cf. in bellum incumbere, 
belli initium facere — to begin hostilities. 
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ifrinceps or auctor belli esse — ^to be the prime mover in, 
or responsible for, a war. 

B 

Castra movere — to break up the camp. Cf. signaferre, 

— promovere — to move forward the camp. 

— contrahere — to contract the space of a camp. 
castris se temre or continere — ^to keep inside the camp. 
in castris usum habere — to be experienced in camp life. 

Cf. in re militari usum habere, 
castra ponere or facer e — to pitch camp, i,e, to encamp. 

Cf cofisidere, 
castris idoneum locum eligere — to chose a suitable spot for 

encamping. 
uterque utrique erat exercitus in conspectu — both armies 

were in sight of one another. 

C 

Agmenprimum 

acies prima \ , 

. ^ > the van. 

prtores 

primi 

agmen novissimum 

extremi , , 

the rear. 
navtsstmt 

ultimi 

longissimo agmine et maximis impedimenfis proficisci — to 

march with a greatly extended line and enormous 

baggage-train. 
ratio ordoque agminis — the plan and arrangement of tlxe. 

line of march. 
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agtnen claudere — to bring up the rear. 
ab agmine legionum discedi pati — to allow the line of 
march to be broken. 

D 

Neutris auxilia mtttere — to remain neutral. 
arma capere or sumere — to seize or take up arms. 

— abjicere — ^to throw away arms. 

— ponere — to lay down arms. 
in armis esse — to be under arms. 

tanttfm armorum efficere — to put in the field so large a 

force. 
ad arma conclamare — to raise the cry * To arms !' 
arma expedire — to get ready for action ; to have arms in 

readiness. 

E 

Jterfacere — to march. 

— intermittere — to stop marching. 

— convertere — to change the direction of the march. 

— avertere ab hostibus — to turn aside fi:om the enemy. 

— morari — to delay another's march. 

itinera hostium servare — to keep an eye on the enemy's 

movements. 
iter tutum dare — to grant a safe passage. 

— per vim tentare — to try to force a passage. 

— magnum facere — to make a forced march. 

— munire — to make a road passable. 
itinere intercludi — to have one's passage barred 
ex itinere oppugnare — to attack on the march. 
in itinere esse — ^to be on the march. 

itineris consuetuda — the usual mode of marching. 
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Profictsci obviam hostibus — to march to meet the enemy. 

progredi — to advance. 

consistere — ^to halt 

se ejicere — to charge wildly. 

consistere ) , , 

— . , Mo make a stand. 
subststere J 

pedem referred 

se recipere > to retire or retreat 

regredi ) 

cedere consulto — ^to give way on purpose. 

insequi ) 

. X to pursue. 
prosequi ) ^ 

propellere — to drive before one — rout 

G 

Signa inferre — ^to charge. Cf. aquilam in hostes ferre, 

— convertere — to wheel round. 

— conversa inferre — to wheel round and charge. 

— subsequi — to follow close the standards. Cf. or- 

dines servare — ^to keep rank. 

phalangem facere — to form square. Cf. in orbem con- 
sistere — to form a circle (cf. cuneatim consistere), 

ad signa convenire — to join their regiment. 

a signis discedere or absistere — to leave the standards, i,e. 
break line. Cf. ex loco discedere, 

infestis contra hostes signis consistere — to halt facing the 
enemy. 

H 
Copias or milites collocare — ^to staliou \ioo^%. 
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Copias distinere — to keep troops apart, prevent troops 
from joining. 

— in expeditionem mittere — to send troops on an 

expedition. 

— tripartito ducere — to lead troops in three divisions. 

— imperare civitati — to demand troops from a state. 

— removere a legionibus — to entice troops from their 

proper position. 

— collaudare — to praise troops. 

— cohortari — to encourage troops. 

— subducere — ^to withdraw troops. 

— alicui detrahere-r-A.0 detach, troops from a man's 

side or cause. 

— summovere — to dislodge troops. 

— reprimere or tar dare — to check the advance of 

troops. 

— prcemtttere — to send troops forward. 

— evocare — to call troops out for active service. 

— continere aproslia — to restrain troops from fighting. 

— Sacramento rogare — to administer the military oath 

to troops ; to enlist troops. 

— diducere {partirt) — to split up or divide troops. 

— conscribere — to levy troops. 

— concidere — to cut troops to pieces. 

— cogere or coUigere — to collect troops. 

— recensere — to review troops. 

I 

Tela conjicere in hostes — to open fire, to fire, upon the 
enemy. 

— rejicere — to return the fire. 

— vitare — to seek cover. 
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Tela recipere — to be exposed to fire. 

tantummodo tela missa excipere — to merely stand fire, 

ue. not to return it 
non longius abesse quam quo telum adjici posset — to be 

within range of fire. 
tela deficiunt — ammunition runs short. 
hand frustra tela mittere — to fire with effect. Cf. tela 

gravius accidebant, 

J 

Proelium facere — to engage. 

— committere — to join battle. 

— redintegrate — to renew the engagement. 

— intermittere — to stop fighting. 

— factum est — the battle took place. 
pugnatum est — the battle lasted. 
proelium equestre — a cavalry engagement 

— secundum — a successful battle. 

— adversum — an unfavourable battle. 

— anceps — an indecisive or doubtful battle. 

— levefacere — to skirmish. 

e prcelio excedere — to leave the field of battle. 
proelio (dat) interesse — to be present at the battle; to 
take part in the battle. Cf. adesse (used absol.) 

— abstinere or supersedere — to abstain from fighting ; 

to avoid a battle. 

— superior esse — to get the best of it in an engagement 
pedibus contendere or concertare — to fight on foot 0pp. 

to ex equis — on horseback. 
proeliari, contendere'^ prcelio cum^ or armis contra hostes^ 
pugnare^ confligere r or cum hostibus — to engage or 
dimicare, congredi J encountei tVv^ ^xveoi'^. 
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hostibus pugnandi potestatem facere — to offer the enemy 

battle. 
commus pugnati^m est — it was a hand-to-hand fight. Cf. 

cominus rem gerere, 
decertare — to fight it out to the last Cf. depugnare. 
ad pugnam hostes evocare — to challenge the enemy to 

battle. 
iocum obtinere or tenere — to hold a position. 
loco cedere — to leave one's post (in battle). 
hostes in suum locum elicere — to entice the enemy into 

one's own ground. 
res secundcB — success. 0pp. to res adversce — failure. 

K 

Cedentes — the retreating force. 

insequentes — the pursuing force. 

desiderati — missing ; lost. 

conferti — in a close mass ; with serried ranks. 

rari — here and there (of troops fighting in small bodies, 

not conferti), 

integri recentesque — fresh troops. 

defatigati — utterly exhausted. 

voluntarii — ^volunteers. 

modo conscrtpti — raw recruits. 

prceficere aliquem legioni '\ 

,. . , . , ° f to put a man m com- 

altcut legionem tradere r ^ , ^ , . 

, r , \ mand of a legion. 
ducendam dare) 

prceesse legioni — to be in command of a legion. 

L 

Aciem instruere — to draw up the line of battle. Cf. 
adem dirigere. 
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in ode milites constituere or milites instruere-^io post 

soldiers in battle array. 
conficere armata tnillia centum — to put in the field 

100,000 armed men. 



M 

Victoria desperata — despairing of victory. 

— tolli — to be elated by victory. 

— gloriari — to boast of victory. 

victories ceteris spe efferri — to be elated by hopes of a 

speedy victory. 
victoriam conctamare — to raise the shout of victory. 

— adipisci — to gain a victory. 

victoria potiri sine ullo vulnere — to gain a bloodless vic- 
tory. 

sicuti parta jam atque explorata victoria — as though 
victory were already won and certain. 

victoria tot virorum fortium morte constat — ^victory is won 
at the cost of so many brave lives. 

penes aliquem summa victorice constat — the whole credit 
of the victory rests with some one. 

fructum victories percipere — to reap the fruits of victory. 

victoriam exploratam dimittere — to let slip (forego) a 
certain victory. 

incerto exitu victories — while victory was still doubtful. 
Cf. dubid victorid pugnatur. 



N 

Pacem petere — to sue for peace (ab aiiqtw), 
— confirmare — ^to establish, ra^ke ^^^.c^. 
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indutiis diem peter e — to ask a day for a truce, ue, to ask 

for a truce on a day. 
re incepta discedere — to relinquish an enterprise. 
ad vim atque ad arma descendere — to have recourse to 

violence and arms. 
in armis excubare — to keep watch under arms. 
vigiliis noctem consumere — to pass the night in keeping 

watch. 
indiiigentius prcBsidia servare — to keep guard carelessly. 
receptui cani jubere — to order the retreat to be sounded. 
signum dare recipiendi — to give the signal for retreat. 

O 

Succedere in stationem militi — ^to take a soldier's place on 

guard. 
succedere defatigatis — to take the place of the exhausted. 
succedere sub primam aciem — to go close up to the 

van. 
oppugnationem in posterum differre — to put off the assault 

till the next day. 
adoriri 

impetum facere in 

oppugnare )- hostes — to attack the foe. 

aggredi 
iacessere 

instare — to press on ; so, to attack (used absol.) 
urgere hostes — to press the foe hard. 
eruptionem facere — to make a sally. 
incursionem facere — to make a raid. 
de improvise adoriri — to surprise and attack. Cf. subito 

opprimere. 
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reducere suos ab oppugnatione — to withdraw one's men 

from the attack. 

lesiom subsidio venire (ire) ^ ^ ,. 

, . ^ ' f to reheve a 

— suoventre V . . 

— subsidium or auxilium or opetn ferre) 



Se fugcB prcedpitem mandare — to flee precipitately. 
fugere 
terga vertere 
profugere \ to flee. 

fugam capere 
fugam parare 
fugce initium facere — to begin the flight 

— spem tollere — to take away all hope of flight. 

— suspicionem dare — to show signs of flight 
infuga deprehendere or comprehendere-^to overtake while 

fleeing. 

in fugam hostes convertere or conjicere — to turn, put, the 
enemy to flight. 

profectio sitnilis fugce visa est — the march had the appear- 
ance of flight 

confugere in silvas — to take refuge in the forests. 

pellere ac proturbare hostes — to drive the foe in con- 
fusion. 

profligare hostes — to utterly overthrow the enemy. 

Q 

Hostibus timoris suspicionem dare — to give the enemy the 
idea that one is afraid. 
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hostibus terrorem inferre or injtcere — to strike terror to 

the hearts of the enemy. 
speciem atque opinionem pugnantium prcebere — to give the 

appearance and impression of being combatants. 
cequo tnarte dimicare — to fight on equal terms. 
dispart proelio contendere — to fight with the odds on one's 

side. 
ad iniquam pugnandi conditionem deduct — to be forced to 

fight with the odds against one. 
pugnce rationem insistere — to adopt a plan of battle. 
pugnce eventum or provenUim expectare — to await the 

issue of the battle. 
anni tempore excludi — ^to be prevented fi*om active opera- 
tions by the time of year. 
anni tempore sublevarl — to have the season on one's side 

— to be favoured by it. 
pugnce diem constituere — to fix a day for battle. 
in acie interfici — to die a soldier's death ; to die on the 

field of battle. 
se ultro mortiofferre — to seek death voluntarily (in battle). 

R 

Imperio natus esse — ^to be born to command, destined 

by nature to command. 
militice vacatio — exemption from military service. 
munus miiitice sustinere — to bear the brunt of military 

service. 
vita in studiis rei militaris consistit — life is passed in 

military pursuits. 
militiam detractare — to shirk military service. 
profiteri — to volunteer for service. 
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perrumpere (used absol.) — to cut one's way through. 

ex inferioribus ordinibus virtutis causa in superiores traduci 

— to be promoted to a higher rank for distinguished 

service. 
aquari — to get water. 
pabulari — to forage. 
frumentari — to get com. 
lignari — to get wood. 
materiari — to get timber. 



Murum cotnplere — to man the wall. 

murum cingere — to mount with a guard ; to guard the 

wall all round. 
prcBsidia constituere or coUocare — to place garrisons. 
urbem obsidione liberate — to raise the siege of a town. 
obsidionem relinquere — to abandon the siege. 
urbem circumvallare — to completely invest a town. 
aggerem cuniculis subtrahere — to undermine the besieger's 

earthworks. 
custodias in muro disponere — to set sentries on the wall. 
in opere versari \ 

— esse >to be busy with siege-works. 

— occupari) 

oppidum tenere — to hold a town, i,e, defend it. 



Fidem servare — to keep one's word. Cf. fidem alicui 
prcestare — to keep one's word to a man. 
— ladere — to break it. 



1 
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fidem CcBsaris sequi — to be loyal to Caesar. 
— facere (with ace. and inf.) — to make one believe 
that, etc. 
fide ac jurejurando sancire — to ratify by word of honour 

and oath. 
in fide civitatis esse — to be under a state's protection. 
oppido potiri sine contentione — to take a town without 

striking a blow. 
urbis situm perspicere — to reconnoitre a city's position. 

U 

Mtdtis interfectis or amissis — after heavy losses. 
duarum cohortiitm damno — with the loss of two cohorts. 
detrimenta accipere — to suffer losses. 
multa vulnera inferre — to inflict heavy loss. 
parvulo detrimenta hostium — with small loss to the foe. 
omnibus suis incolumibus copiis — without losing a man. 
non magna suorum jactura — with slight loss to their side. 
paucis vulneribus acceptis — with trifling loss; with few 

casualties. 
paucos ex suis deperdere — to lose a few of one's men. 
ab exercitu aliquem intercludere — to prevent a man from 

reaching his army, cut off his communications with 

his army. 
ab re frumentaria aliquem excludere — ^to cut off one from 

com supplies. 
commeatibus aliquem intercludere — to cut off one from sup- 
plies. 
concilium convocare — to hold a council of war. Cf. rem 

ad concilium deferre — to lay the matter before a 

council. 
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ad concilium or concilia aliquem adhibere — to call in to give 

advice, to consult a man. 
copias diminutas redintegrare or explere — to make good 

the loss of troops — to recruit diminished forces. 



Imperata facere — to carry out orders. 

itnperio obtemperare or dido audiens esse — to obey orders. 

pronuntiare — to give orders. 

jusserunt duces pronuntiare ut in orbem consisterent — 
the generals gave the word of command, * Form 
circle.' 

gentem prope ad internecionem redigere — almost to exter- 
minate the race. 

incommodum virtute expiare — to retrieve a disaster by 
valour. 

turpitudinem fugce virtute delere — to wipe out the dis- 
grace of flight by valour. 

servilis tumultus — a rebellion of slaves. 

initium repentini tumultus ac defectionis ortum est ab Am- 
biorige — the sudden rebellion and revolt owed its 
origin to Ambiorix. 

civibus parentare or civium mortem persequi — to avenge 
the death of one's countrymen. 

W 

Equum alicui detrahere — to dismount a man (not forcibly). 
equo aliquem imponere — to mount a person. 
equo decidere — to be dismounted (in battle). Cf. dejicere 
aliguem. 
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equos coetnere — to buy up horses. 

per agmen hostium perequitare — to charge through the 

enemy's line. 
ex equis desilire — to dismount. C£ ad pedes desilire. 
pedibus proeliari — to fight on foot. 
stipendiarii or vectigaUs — tributary states. 
dientes — vassals or dependants. 
cUarii — auxiliaries on the wings (ad speciem uti = to 

employ for mere force). 
auxilia — auxiliary forces ; contingents. Cf. auxilia pedi- 

tatus equitatusque mittere, 
subsidia — reserves. 

milites legionarii — soldiers of the line. 
supplementum — reinforcements. 
ampliores copice — the main body. 
equitatus or equites — cavalry. 
manus conducta — a mercenary force. 
speculatores or exploratores — spies, scouts. 
rd5/^«^^— camp-followers. 
captivi — prisoners of war. 

dediticii — captives (lit. those who have surrendered). 
expediti — ^light-armed men. 
sagittarii — archers. 
funditores — ^slingers. 

levis armaturce pedites — light-armed infantry. 
antecursores — advanced guard. 
legio plenissima — a legion at its full strength. 
perfugce — deserters. 
manipulares — men of a company. 
excubitores — sentinels. 
tabemaculutn — tent. 
^'l^erna — winter-quarters. ^ 
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prcBsidium — a generaFs escort 

res frutnentaria — the commissariat. 

commeatus — supplies (sing, or plur.) 



Sustinere — (i) to hold out (intr.), (2) to withstand — im- 

petum or copias, 
tolerare (used absol.) — to hold out. 
recipere se ex terrore ac fuga — to recover from a panic 

and rout. Cf. recipere se ex labore, etc. 
oppidum recipere — to receive the submission of a town. 
se dedere — to capitulate or surrender. Cf. deditionem 

facere, 

accipere hostes in deditionem — to receive the surrender of 

the enemy. 
recipere aliquem in fidem — to take a person under one's 

protection. 
in deditionem or potestatem civitates redigere — to make 

states surrender. 
imperio civitatem subjicere — to place a state under one's 

rule. 
in liber tatem Galliam vindicare — to give freedom to 

Gaul. 
alicui servitutem injungere or aliquem servituti subjicere — 

to impose the yoke of slavery on a man. 
vexillum propdnere — to unfurl the standard. 
signum proelii committendi dare — to give the signal for 

engaging. 
equitatu abundare — to have a numerous force of cavalry. 
pedestribus copiis valere — to be strong in infantry. 
de salute or salutem desperare — to des^ivt ol ^"afeloj. 
B. L. p. c. 
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ad salutem contendere — to make for a place of safety. 
saluti consulere — to take measures of safety. 
nudare castra — ^to leave the camp exposed. 
nudari — to be exposed to fire. 

civitates ad se allicere or perducere — to attract to one's 
side states. Cf. sibi adjtmgere. 
/— solliciHire — to try to win over. 

^ 4 
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Naves cedificare or tnstttuere — to build a fleet, 

— reficere — to repair a fleet — veteres naves, 

— deducere — to launch a fleet. 

— subdtccere — to haul up a fleet 

— faciendas curare — to have a fleet built 

— incolumes perducere — to convey a fleet across in 

safety. 

— ed^ugnare — to board and capture a fleet Cf. in 

hostium naves transcendere — to board the 
enemy's fleet. 

— onerare — to freight a fleet 

— armare — to fit out a fleet. 

— conscendere or conscendere in — to embark a fleet 

— inanes ex continenti remittere — to return empty 

from the continent 

— constittiere — to heave-to ships ; to station ships. 
navibus plurimum posse — to have a powerful navy. 
navium facultatem habere — ^to have a supply of ships. 

ea qu(B ad usum navium pertinent pravidere — to provide 

the requisites for ships. 
e navibus or navibus egredi — to disembark. 
navibus milites exponere — to disembark troops. Opp* 
to navibus milites imponere — ^to era^i^xV \.\ocji^^ 



{ 
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naves ex Gallia — ships coming from GauL 

navalis pugna — a sea-fight. 0pp. \o pedestre prcslium — 

battle by land. 
navalia castra — the fleet's camp. 
ex eo navium concursu magnum incommodum est acceptum 

— from this collision of ships great damage was 

sustained 
naves quarum motus ad usum expeditior est — ships which 

could be more easily handled to suit an emergency, 
reliquis (navibus) ut navigari commode posset effecit — he 

had the rest put in sailing trim. 
naves actuarice — cutters. 
onera — cargo; freight 

naves omnibus rebus instructs — ships well found ; ships 
completely fitted up. 

— omni genere armor um ornatissimce — ships well 

found in every kind of tackle. 

— infirmce — unseaworthy ships. 

— privates — private ships, i,e, belonging to individuals. 

— oneraricB — lit. ships of burden — transports or mer- 

chantmen. 

— longcB — men of war. 

— ejus generis — ships of that class. 

— humiles — low ships. 

— latce — ships broad in the beam. 

— planis carinis — ships with flat bottoms. 

— annotince — ships of last year. 
copulcd — grappling irons. 

navium species ox figura — the shape or look of the iships. 
vela armamentaque — sails and rigging. 
navium modum formamque demonstrare — to point out 
the required sort and shape of ships. 
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solvere — to set sail 
transportare — to transport 
ferre or portare — to have on board. 
tollere — to take on board. 

insulam \ capere — to make land. Cf. ad terram per- 
locum V venire or terram attingere — to reach 
portum ) land. 

paullo infra deferri — to come to land a little lower down. 
desiderari — ^to be missing. 
in vadis afflictari — to be shattered in the shallows (Lewis 

and Short — ^to be stranded). Cf. affligi. 
deperire — to be lost, to founder. 
amittere — to lose (naves), 

referri or rejici — to be driven back, out of one's course. 
ejici in litore — to be stranded on the shore (of ships by 

a storm). 
appelli — to put in, to touch land. 
accedere ad terram — to draw near to land. 
cursum tenere — to hold on its course. 
navigare in Britanniam — to sail to Britain. 
videri ex castris — to be visible from the camp. 0pp. to 

castra conspicari — to come in sight of the camp. 
dejici ad insulam — to be stranded on an island. 
vento se dare — to run before the wind. 
quo ventus ferebat — in the direction of the wind. 
ventus scevit — the wind blows a gale. Cf. venti impetus, 
leni vento provehi — to sail on with a gentle breeze. 
intermisso vento — on the wind dropping. 
ventus chorus — the north-west wind. 

— Africus — the south-west wind. 
ventum et cestum secundum nancisci — to get a fak ^vcs.^ 

and tide. 
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trajectus or transmissus — a crossing ; passage across {in 
Britanniam), 

commeatibus duobus exercitum reportare — to bring back 
an army in two passages or trips. 

quo exportu commodissimus in Britanniam transmissus est 
circiter millium passuum triginta a continenti — from 
which harbour there is the best crossing to Britain, 
a distance of about thirty miles from the mainland. 

egressus — a place for disembarking ; a landing-place. 

astU'incitato — at high tide. 

— minuente — at ebb of tide. 

astus commutationem sequi — to take advantage of the 
change of tide. 

— decessum excipere — to bear the ebb of the tide. 
ancoras jacere — to cast anchor. 

— tollere — to weigh anchor. 

in ancoris expectare — to wait at anchor. 

ad ancoras naves deligare — to make fast ships to anchors. 

deligari — to ride at anchor. 

tempestates continuos comp lures dies secutce sunt — storms 

ensued for several successive days. 
tempestatem ad navigandum idoneam nancisci — to chance 

to get weather suited for sailing. 
vim tempestatis pati-^Xo stand the violence of the storm. 
tempestatibus detineri — to be detained by storms. Cf. 

vento teneri. 
maxima coorta tempestas — a very violent storm arose. 
navigatio impedita — difficult navigation. 
a navigatione anni tempore excludi — to be prevented 

from sailing by the season of the year. 
ventus navigationem impediebat — the wind was against 

sailing. 
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navigationem hiemi subjicere — to expose a voyage to 

winter, ue, to run the risk of sailing in the winter. 
tot navigationibus — during so many voyages. 
navigandi insuetus — unaccustomed to sailing. 
navigia vectoria graviaqtu — heavy transport vessels. 
navigia speculatioria — spy-boats, vessels of reconnaissance. 
remis contendere — to row hard. 

— navtgium incitare — to row a boat hard. 
remigandi labor e non intermisso — without stopping rowing. 
in alto — in deep water. 0pp. to in arido — on dry land. 
in altum provehi — to put out to sea. 
in magno impetu maris atque aperto — in the mighty rush 

of open sea. Cf. in vastissimo atque apertissimo 

Oceano, 
mare conclusum — a sea-loch (land-locked sea). 
litus molle atque apertum — a sandy and exposed beach. 
continentem petere — to make for the mainland or continent. 
sub sinistra terram conspicere — to sight land close on 

the leeside, or close to leeward. 
tanta malada ac tranquillitas exstitit — such a dead calm 

arose. 
node adversa (abl. abs.) — as the night was foul. 
scientia atque usu nauticarum rerum reliquos antecedere 

— to excel all others in nautical science and 

experience. 
ut postulant res maritimce — in accordance with the 

requirements of seamanship. 
remiges ^ 

nautas \ comparare — to get rowers, sailors, pilots. 

gubernatores J 
cequinoctium suberat oxpropinqua erat dies cequinoctii — ^t!^g. 

equinox was close at hand. 
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In septentrionem et orientem solem spectare — to face north- 
east. 

ad septentriones vergere — to trend or turn northward. 

in orientem solem spectare — to face east. 

inter occasum solis et septentriones spectare — to face north- 
west 

ad meridiem spectare — to face south. 

ad Hispaniam atque occidentem solem vergere — ^to turn 
towards Spain and the west. 

latus est contra septentriones — the side faces north. 

pertinere ad — to stretch to (also used absol.) Cf. 
hoc latus pertinet circiter millia passuum quingenta, 

longe introrsus pertinere — to stretch far inland. 

a septentrionibus esse — to be on the north side. 

hcec regio totius Gallia media habetur — this district is con- 
sidered the centre of all Gaul. 

oriri ab \ finibus — to start from the territory, begin 

initium capere a J at. (Used of forests, nations, etc.) 

sub septentrionibus poni — to be situated due north. 

pedibus aditum habere — to be accessible by land. 

pedestria itinera — land-routes. 

iter expeditum — an easy route. 0pp. to difficile. 

terra Gallia — the country of GauL 
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agri — the fields, i,e, the country. 

lacus Lemanntis — the lake of Geneva. 

Helvetius ager — Switzerland. 

Arduenna silva — the forest of Ardennes. 

ager optimus totius Gallia — the best land in all GauL 

terr(B (in plur.) — the world. Cf. nemo in ierris — no one 
in the world. 

vicinitates — the neighbourhood, ue, those dwelling near. 
Cf. loca vicinitatibus nota, 

maritima pars or ora — the seaboard, coast ; littoral. 

interior pars — the interior. 

plerique interiores — most of those living inland. 

cui parti nulla est objecta terra — on which side no land 
lies facing it (Britain). 

initium Remorum — the point where the country of the 
Remi begins — ad initium pertinere, Obs. — Gallic 
Britannia etc., are often used for Gallia, Britannia, 

mediterranece regiones — inland districts. 

<^g^ fertilissima regio — a most fertile spot. Cf. lod fer- 
tilitas — the fertility of the country ; agri feraces — 
fruitful lands. 
proximi — those living on the border-land. 0pp. to in- 
teriores, 

rerum transmarinai-um notitia — knowledge of matters 
across the sea. 

ultimce nationes — the most remote tribes. 

alienissimi — perfect strangers. 

rex dimidicB partis Eburonum — king over half the country 

of the Eburones, 
propinquitates silvarum atque fluminum petere — the neigh- 
bourhood of forests and rivers, i.e, to live near 
them. 
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in valle poni — to be situated in a valley, 0pp. to in 

monte poni, 
prope ex omnibus partibus flumine et palude circumdari or 

dngi — to be surrounded almost on all sides by a 

river and morass. 
ex omnibus in circuitu partibus altissimas rupes despect- 

usque habere — to command the country by a ring 

of very steep rocks on every side. 
flumen ut circino circumductum pane iotum oppidum cingit 

— the river, as though described by a pair of com- 
passes, almost surrounds the whole town. 
castra ex Biturigibus movet in Arvernos versus — he moves 

his camp from the state of the Bituriges towards 

that of the Arverni. Cf. ad Oceanum versus pra- 

ficisci — to march towards the sea. — N.B. Inversus 

is probably separated by tmesis. 
penitus ad extremes fines se recipere — to retire right to the 

extreme border of their territory. 
vallis abdita — a hidden valley. 
saltus (plur.) — (i) jungly or wooded country; (2) ravines, 

passes. 
angustice — defiles, passes. 
anfr actus — a tortuous road {si nullus anfr actus inter- 

cederet), 
agri solum — land's soil 
de agro decedere — to evacuate land. Cf. exire de 

finibus, 
possessiones — property, estates. Cf fortunce, 
domo emigrare — to emigrate. 
terram incolere — to inhabit a country. 
nihil privati ac separati agri — no separate private 

land. 
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vacare — to lie unoccupied (of lands). 

agricultura aliquem prohibere — to' hinder a man from 

agriculture. 
agrtculturcd studere — to pay attention to agriculture. 
itinera — routes, mountain-passes . 
dux itinerum — a guide over or for the routes or passes. 
solitudines — desert places, uninhabited tracts of land. 
itinerum mensuras novisse — to know how to measure 

distance. 
murum fossamque perducere — to carry a wall and trench 

(from one place to another). 
oppidi murus ab planitie recta regione milk passus aberat 

— the wall of the town was a mile from the plain 

in a straight line. 
campi aperti — open stretch of plain. 
natura loci contineri — to be hemmed in by the natural 

position. 

confidere — to trust in the natural position. 

loci iniquitas — the unfavourable character of the ground. 

0pp. to loci opportunitas, Cf. locus cequus or 

iniquus ; locus opportunus, 
locus castrorum erat editus et paullatim ab into acclivis — 

the camp's position was on rising ground which 

sloped up gradually from the base. 
locus egregie et natura et arte or manu munitus — a posi- 
tion of great natural and artificial strength. 
locus declivis or prceceps — steep or sloping ground 
loci fiducia — confidence in the strength of a position ; or, 

inspired by the position. 
loci prcesidio fretus esse — to rely on the strength of a 

position. 
superiora loca — the heights ; higtvei ^xomxv^ ^^^^ Xocu^ 
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superior of an army's position — opp. to locus in- 
ferior — ^lower ground. 

locorum inscientia — ignorance of the country. 
— periti — men who know the country. 

tantuni loci acies insti-ucta occupat — an army in battle 
array covers so much ground. 

locus opportunissimus ac fructuosissitnus — the most suit- 
able and fertile spot. 

loca patentia — open country. 

— campestria ac demissa — low-lying plain-land. 
— frumentaria, corn-growing land. 

— prcerupta — steep ground. 

— aperta — open or unbroken country. Opp. to im- 

pedita — difficult to pass, broken. 
— frigida — cold country. 

— temperatiora remissioribus frigoribus — the climate is 

more temperate as the cold is less intense. 

— longinquiora — more distant districts. 

— porrecta ac aperta — an open stretch of country. 
locus palustris — marshy ground. 

silvestris — wooded ground. 

perpeiuis paludibus ac silvis munitus esse — to be pro- 
tected by a continuous stretch of marsh and 
forest. 

locus consecratus — a consecrated or sacred spot 

paludes continentes — the adjacent marshes. 

palus impedita — an impassable morass. 

sub monte millia passuum ab hostium castris octo considers 
— to encamp at the foot of a mountain eight miles 
from the enemy's camp. 

in longitudinem mille passus esse or millia passuum patere 
— to be a mile in extent 
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quod spatium est millium passuum circiter centum et sexa- 

ginta — which is a distance of about one hundred 

and sixty miles. 
contra hostes duum millium spatio considere—io encamp 

opposite the enemy at the distance of two miles. 
a minibus passuum quindecim — fifteen miles off. 
mediocri intermisso or interjecto spatio — at a moderate 

distance or interval. 

J.. I esse Germanis — to border on the Germans. 

conjints r ^r 7' ^ . 1 ,• 

, . ft Cf. adjcuere Germants — to be adjacent to. 

proxtmus J ^ 

longissime abesse a — to be very remote from. 

dividere a — to separate from. 

dividi in tres partes — to be divided into three parts. 

Rhenum tangere or attingere — to border on. 

considere infinibus — to settle in territory. 

sedes (always plur.) — settlement. 

contineri Garumna flumine — to be bounded by the river 
Garonne. 

non longius milk et quingentis passibus abesse — to be dis- 
tant not more than a mile and a half. 



Mountains — 

impendere — to overhang. 

spatium continere — to occupy or fill up a space. 

collis ab summo cequaliter declivis — a hill with a 

regular or an unbroken slope from the top. 
colles unde erat propinquus despectus in mare — hills which 

commanded a near view of the sea. Cf. erat ex 

oppido despectus in campum — the town commanded 

a view of the plain. 



^' 
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in fronte leniter fastigatus ad planitiem redire — to rise 
gently to a point in front, and then sweep back to 
the level ground. 
ex utraque parte lateris dejectus habere — ^to slope laterally 

on both sides. 
collis paullulum ex planitie editus tantum adversus in lati- 
tudinem patebat — a hill rising a little from a plain 
extended so much in breadth in front 
montis natura — the character of a mountain (shape, 

etc.) 
in circuitu ascensus — the means of ascending (a moun- 
tain) circuitously ; a circuitous ascent. 
summum jugum montis ascendere — to climb to the summit 

of a mountain. 
sub monte considere — to encamp at the foot of a mountain. 
Alpium culmina occupare — to seize the heights of the 

Alps. 
collis erat leniter ab infimo acclivis — the hill sloped gently 

up from the bottom. 
urbs in altissimo monte posita omnes aditus difficiles habebat 
— the town, situated as it was on a very high moun- 
tain, was difficult of access on every side. 
erat e regione oppidi collis sub ipsis radicibus montis egregie 
munitus atque ex omni parte circumcisus — opposite 
the town, at the very foot or base of the mountain, 
stood a hill, strongly fortified and completely cut 
off. 
dorsum jugi — the ridge of a peaL 
mons oppositus — the mountain barring the way. 
colles pari altitudinis fastigio — hills of equal height 
collis exterior — an outer hill. 
^asa a — Xo rise from. 
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Of Rivers — 

Influere in — to flow into. 

— oceano appropinquare — to come near the sea. 
in unatn partem fluere — to flow in one direction. 
flumine navibus frumentum subvehere — to bring com up a 

river in ships. 
Sequanaflumen — the river Seine. 
oriri ex — to rise in. 
longo spatio citatum ferri — to rush at great speed for a 

long distance or with a long course. 
multis capitibus in oceanum influere — to flow into the sea 

by many mouths. 
impetus or visflundnis — the violence of the river. 

— rapiditas — its swift current. 

vim fluminis refringere — to break the force of the river. 

vado transiri — to be fordable. 

ex nivibus crescere — to be swollen by (melted) snow. 

secundo flumine iter facere — to proceed down stream. 
0pp. to adverse flumine — up stream. 

aquam ex flumine derivare — to turn off* water from a river. 

flumen difficili transitu ripisque prceruptis — a river diffi- 
cult to cross, and having steep banks. 

flumen uno omnino loco pedibus transiri potest — the river 
can be crossed on foot or forded in only one spot. 

capite solo ex aqua exstare — to be only a head above the 
water. 

fluminis altitudo — depth. 

— latitudo — breadth. 

— natura — natural direction. 

secundum flumen equitum stationes videbantur — along the 
river cavalry pickets were visible. 
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Of Islands — 



Insula est natura triquetra — the island is triangular in 

shape. 
hujus lateris alter angulus — one comer of this side. 
Hibemia est dimidio minor quam Britannia — Ireland is 

half as large as Britain. 
pari spatio transmissus atque ex Gallia est in Britanniam 

— the passage across from Ireland to Britain is the 

same distance as that from France to Britain. 
in hoc medio cursu est insula Mona — the isle of Man is 

in the middle of this passage. 
minores insula objected sunt — smaller islands lie in the way. 
omnis insula est in circuitu vicies centum millium passuum 

— the whole island is in circumference 2000 miles. 
in insula natus esse — to be a native of the island, i,e. 

aborginal. 
insulce inferior pars — the lower side of the island, i.e, 

the south. 
paullum supra locum — a little above a spot. 0pp. to 

paullum infra, 
in tanta propinquitate castrorum — as the camps were so 

near one another. 
citraflumen hostes elicere — to entice the enemy to one's 

own side *of the river. 
post hostes — behind or in rear of the enemy. Cf. 

a tergo ox post tergum — in the rear, from behind 
proximus mare oceanum hiemare — to winter close to the 

ocean. 
occasum solis propius esse — to be nearer the west. 
ex tertia parte Gallice hcec regio cestimatur — this district 

is considered to amount to one-third of Gaul. 
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Forests — 

Silva infinita magnitudine — a forest of boundless size. 
— pro nativo muro objecta — a forest acting as a natural 
wall 
silver latitudo novem dierum iter patet — the forest's 

» ■ 

breadth is the extent of a nine days' journey. 
se fleeter e simstrorsus — to take a bend or sweep to the left. 
recta regione flutninis Danubii pertinere — to stretch in a 

straight line with the Danube. 0pp. to diversis ab 

flumine regionibus. 
silvcB initium — the beginning of the forest. 
eo or illo — to that place. 
eodem — to the same place. 
quo — to which place. 
ex una parte — on one side. Answered by ex altera 

parte, 
ex utraque parte — on both sides; but not used like 

utrtmque — on both sides (of armies), e,g. multis 

utrimque mterfectts, 

TIME. 

A few idioms expressing time are subjoined, as Caesar 
does not use the ordinary adverbs cras^ hodie, antehac, 
posthaCy abhinc* 

The ablative expresses (i) time, within which space 
something is done ; or (2) on which something occurs, 
e.g. die eodem — on the same day ; paucis diebus — within 
a few days. 

The accusative expresses the length or duration of 
time, e.g. dies quindecim — for fiileen ^'^^^ 
B. L. p. ^ 
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dies-hic or -is — to-day. 

— posterns — the morrow ; the following day. 

— proximus — the next day. 

— perendinus — the next day but one \ the day after to- 

morrow. 

— superior — the preceding day. 

— alter — the second day. 

— unus — a single day. 

— ex eo die quintus — five days hence. (C£ quinto 

die — four days afterwards.) 

die prcBterito — ^when the day was over. 

multo die — when the day was far spent. 

postridie^ or more often, postridie ejus diei — on the fol- 
lowing day ; the day after. 

diem sumere ad deliberandum — to take a day for con- 
sideration. 

diem ex die — day after day (adverbial usage). 

post diem tertium — three days hence. 

post diem quartum quam ventum est — four days after 
they came. (Madvig explains these usages as 
governed by post and equivalent to post tres dies 
and post dies quattuor postquam est ventum. Can 
post be adverbial, and diem quartum also an accusa- 
tive of time attracted from the ablative case to the 
accusative by a confusion of the prepositional and 
adverbial usage oi post?) 

diem jam quintum cibo carere — to go without food for 
the last four days. 

in longiorem diem conferre or differre — to put off to a 
more distant date. 

ad diem — by the day fixed ; up to date (omnia facere, 
r^^r//, etc.) 
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dies ex eo die continuos quinque — during the next five 
succeeding days. 

dies omnino decern et octo consumere — to spend eighteen 
days in all. 

paucis post diebus — z. few days after. 

paucis ante diebm — a few days before. Obs. — Ante and 
post have the same usages throughout — ^both ad- 
verbial and prepositional. For antehac and posthac 
Caesar uses either ante and post adverbially, or ante 
id tempus and post id tempus, 

hiduum and triduum follow same rules, e,g. biduum 
morari — to stop for two days. 

biduo (i) — in two days ; (2) during two days. 

biduo post — two days after. 

triduo intermisso — ^after an interval of three days. 

tridui mora interposita — ^by causing a delay' of three 
days. 

annus superior — ^the preceding year. 
— proximus — the late year. Cf. proximo bello. 

anno post or anno post alio — the year after j the next year. 

in tertium annum profectionem confirmare — to settle to 
set out in the third year (lit for the third year). 

Tertium jam hunc annum regnat — this is already the 
third year of his rule; he has been already two 
years king. 

intra vicesimum annum — ^before the end of the twentieth 
year. 

annum = unum annum — for one year. 

tempus — time in all senses, e.g. tempus diei. 

tam necessario tempore — at so critical a time. 

m 

hora is used with such words as quinta, etc., to exi^re-s^ 
the exact time, e,g, ab hora septima ad i)esjerum — 
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from one o'clock till evening j and in the plural, 
e.g, duodecim horarum spatio — in the space of 
twelve hours; amplius sex horis — for more than 
six hours ; minus horis tribus — in less than three 
hours. 

With seasons primus in the ablative expresses 'at 
the beginning of,' e.g, primo vere ; also of. inita 
(Estate — at the beginning of summer. Obs. — prope 
hieme confecta — when the winter was almost 
ended ; ante exact am hiemem — before the end of 
winter. 

solis ortu — at sunrise. Cf. prima luce — at daybreak. 

media nocte — at midnight. 

de media nocte — during midnight. 

sub vesperum — towards or close on evening. 

sub lucem — towards dawn. 

meridie — at noon. 

circiter meridiem — about noon. 

tneridiano tempore — at noon. 

interdiu — by day. 0pp. to noctu — by night 

ad multam noctem — far on into the night. 

paullo post mediam noctem — a little after midnight. 

spatia omnis temporis non numero dierum sed noctium 
finire — to measure all time not by the number of' 
days but of nights. 

natales dies et annorum initia observare — to keep birth- 
days and new year's days. 

appetere — of the near approach of time, eg, cum dies or 
lux appeteret 



GRAMMATICAL USES. 

Each author has not only peculiarities of style and 
idiom, but also of grammar. The points selected relate 
(i) to Caesar^s use of cases; (2) of prepositions; (3) of 
conjunctions ; (4) of the oraHo obliqua ; and (5) of the 
subjunctive mood. His liking for the impersonal usage 
of verbs is constantly shown, and no doubt in many 
other particulars valuable illustrations could be found ; 
but want of space limits me to these five points. Prob- 
ably grammatical knowledge would be greatly furthered 
if the various uses of each author were classified, but 
this would be a work of far greater pretensions than 
the present lays claim to being. The translations are 
to illustrate the difference of idiom in English and 
Latin. 



CASES, 

Accusative. 

(i) Duration of time — reliquam hiemis partem — for 
the rest of the winter i^ide T). 

(2) Duration of distance — Cf. G P. 

(3) Adverbial, e.g. maximam partem — ta^k^'^. 
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Gtenitive. 

(i) Partitive — nihil reliquiy quid negotiiy id consilit 
tantum dignitatis^ etc 

(2) Combined objective and subjective — Helvetiorum 

injuries populi Romani — wrongs done to the 
Roman people by the Helvetii. 

(3) bello ^Helvetiorum* confecto — having finished the war 

* against ' the Helvetii. 

(4) ^ totius Gallice* factiones duce sunt — there are two 

parties * in ' all GauL 

(5) ^omnium rerum^ fides — confidence with regard to 

everything. 

(6) de summis * utriusque * rebus agere — to treat about 

matters of the greatest importance to both. 

(7) Of distance — longitudo lateris est sepHngentorum 

millium passuum — the length of the side is 700 
miles. 

(8) Of value — ^ magni habere^ — ^to esteem highly. Cf. 

tanti esse — to be of such weight; magni in- 
teresse — ^to be of great importance. 

(9) Descriptive — magni animi vir — a man of high 

spirit Cf. magncB auctoritatis civitas ; ^ tanti 
ofieris turris^ and ^ hujus generis* hostis — an 
enemy of this sort ; res * multce operce ac laboris ' 
— a very toilsome and laborious work ; * magni 
periculi res fuit dimicare! 

(10) Objective — ^navigandi insuetus ' — unused to sailing. 

Cf * laboris insuetus^ 

(11) quas {naves) ^ sui quisque commodi* fecerat — which 

each had made for his own advantage (ex suo 
commodo). 
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(12) Descriptive — *' superioris temporis^ consilium — tiie 

plot * of the previous days.' Cf. iter ^paucorum 
dierum* abesse ; tridui viam progredi; ^ eorum 
dierum ' consuetudo iUneris, 

(13) ^dignitatis esse^ populi Romani — to be * consistent 

with ' the dignity of the Roman nation. 

(14) ^ summi lahoris^ esse — ^to be capable of the greatest 

exertions. 

(15) ^ spes reliqui temporis^ — hopes for the future. 

(16) * magnoe fortunce fuit ' ipsum effugere mortem — it was 

a piece of great good luck for (Ambiorix) himself 
to escape death. 

(17) ab his fit initium * retinendi Silii * — the Veneti begin 

the revolt *by' detaining Silius. The genitive 
here describes that in which the initiative con- 
sists. Cf. * injurice retentorum equitum ' — ^wrongs 
done by detaining. 

(18) erant hce difficultates ^ belli gerendi^ — . . . *in' 

waging war. 

(19) ^ summce dementia^ esse judicabat . . . expectare — 

he deemed it to be the height of madness to wait. 

(20) ex eventu ^ navium suarum^ — from what had hap- 

pened to his ships. 

(21) *' prioris commeatus ' expositis militibus — after disem- 

barking the soldiers who had gone in the first 
voyage. 

(22) etsi erant (castrd) exigua per se vix ^hominum millium 

septem ' — * scarce containing 7000 men/ 

Dative. 

(i) prospicere or providere ^rci frumentariai,^ — \.^ \!^^ 
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measures to procure or to provide for com sup- 
plies. 

(2) CO minus ^navibus* veritus — fearing the less *for' the 

ships. Cf. * suis rebus timere.* 

(3) * munitioni castrorum * tempus rdinqui volehat — he 

wished time to be left * for the purpose ' of fortify- 
ing the camp. Cf * huic ret * quod satis esse visum 
est{militum reliquit — * for this purpose.' 

(4) Predicative — qui ^prcesidio navibus^ essent — men 

* to be a guard ' to the ships. Cf. the constant 
use of subsidio, auxiliOy with * verbs of motion.' 
Cf. Gallis *' magna imfedimento* fuit — it proved 
a great hindrance; and eam rem {dixit) ^ curce 
sibi^ futuram, 

(5) ^prcesidio navibus ' Q, Atrium prcefecit — he set Quin- 

tus Atrius in command of the ship-guard. Here 
prcesidio navibus almost equals one word 

(6) * Labieno ' scribit ut naves instituat — he writes word 

* to ' Labienus to build ships. 

(7) ^ sibi consulere^ or ^ saluti consulere^ — to take mea- 

sures for one's safety. 

(8) ^ populo Romano'^ bellumfacere — to make war upon 

the Roman people. Cf bellum Romanis parare 
— against the Romans. 

(9) diem * indutiis ' petere — to ask a day * for a truce.' 

Cf. diem concilia constituere — to fix a day * for ' a 
meeting ; locum * domicilio ' deligere — to choose a 
spot for a settlement; ^receptui canere^ — to 
sound a retreat. 
(10) After certain nouns, e,g, * cui ' summam ^fidem * 
habebat — in whom he had the greatest confidence; 
^ alicui potestatem^ facere — to give a man the power. 
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(11) custodes Dumnorigi ponere — to set guards over 

Dumnorix. 

(12) St sibi (CcBsari) purgati esse vellent — if they wished 

to be clear of guilt * in his eyes.' 

(13) Omnes flenies Ccesari sese ad pedes projecerunt — they 

all in tears threw themselves at Caesar's feet 

(14) ^usui esse ad^ — to be of use for; ^ contemptuV esse 

Gallis — to be an object of contempt to the Gauls; 
*' cordi esse vivis^ — to be pleasing to the living; 
* documento esse reliquis * — to be a warning to the 
rest ; * testimonio esse ' — to be a proof. 

(15) ^imperio esse natus^ — to be born *to rule.' 

(16) quod attxilia * Treviris ' miserant — because they had 

sent contingents * to ' the Treviri. 

(17) venisse ^Germanis^ in amidtiam — to have formed a 

friendship *with ' the Germans. 

(18) ut nulla fere civitas fuerit non suspeda nobis — an 

object of suspicion to us ( = <3j nobis). 

Ablative. 

(i) Of distance, vide G P ; of time, vide Time. 

(2) Where ab is omitted — ^aperto latere* nosiros aggredi 

— *on the exposed flank.' 

(3) Descriptive — e.g. ^ summa audada^ homo^ or magna 

gratia apud plebem. 

(4) Where cum is omitted — illi * equitatu ' ad flumen 

progressi^ and nequeunquam ^ summis* nobiscum 
' copiis ' hostes contenderunt — with their full 
strength. 

(5) lade et came vivunt — they live * on ' milk and flesh. 

(6) Descriptive — ^capilloque sunt ^romisso atqxit omm 
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parte corporis rasa^ — they wear the hair long, 
and shave the whole of the body. 

(7) ^bono animo* esse in poptdum Romanum — to be well 

inclined to the Roman people. 

(8) * ea legione ' murum perducit — * with the help of that 

legion ' he builds a wall. Cf. ' quingentis equiti- 
bus ' tantam mtdtitudinem equitum propulerani. 

(9) ^^S<^^ se * more et exemplo ' populi Romani iter ulli 

dare — he says that, owing to the custom and pre- 
cedent of the Roman people, he cannot allow 
any one to pass. 

(10) patrum nostrorum ^ memoria^ — 'within the recollec- 

tion of.' C£ * nostra memoria,^ 

(11) sive casu sive consilio deorum immortalium — whether 

it was the result of mere chance or the will of 
Heaven. 

(12) =by virtue of, owing to — populi Romani ^ hospitio 

atque amicitia* plurimum in Gallia posse, (So 
above.) 

(13) ^ suo sumptu^ alere magnum numerum equitatus — to 

maintain * at one's own expense.' 

(14) ^ suo nomine^ odisse — to hate *on one's own 

account' 

(15) ^tabula Uteris Grcecis^ confecta — lists written 'in 

Greek characters.' 

(16) ^ pedes tribus copiis^ valere — to be strong *in 

infantry.' Cf. erant et * virtute et numero ' 
pares — they were equally matched in bravery 
and numbers ; and erat Romanis nee * loco nee 
numero ' cequa contentio, 

(17) ^uno tempore* — at one and the same time. 

(18) ^ castris se* continere — to keep within one's camp. 
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(19) reipublic(B ^ commodo^ facere — to act with 'advan- 

tage' to the State. This phrase occurs twice 
in Caesar. The question arises — Is this the 
ablative or dative of cotnmodum^ or is it an 
adverb and equal to per commodum {vide Lewis 
and Short) ? On the analogy of commodo meo^ 
etc., it seems better to take it as an ablative. 
Holder views reipublicce as the genitive, though 
it might be considered the dative. 

(20) atque ^ hoc^ (i.e, vitro) horridiores sunt ^ aspectu^ — 

and by this means they are more terrible to look 
at, i.e, they have a more dreadful appearance (lit. 

* in appearance '). 

(21) ^ hosiium numero* habere — to count as enemies; 

* numero ' sexaginta — sixty in number (very com- 
mon); ^qui aliquo sunt numero atque honore^ — ^who 
are of considerable account and in high honour. 

(22) ^ loco custodis^ Commium relinquit — he leaves Com- 

mius as guard. Cff. * obsidum loco ' secum ducere 
— as hostages; ^ summo loco^ natus — born in a 
very high station. 

(23) ^ finibus"^ recipere — to admit within or receive into 

their territory. 

(24) All the following either are or partake of the nature 

of ablative absolute : — 
^ adventu* in Galliam Ccesaris — on Caesar's arrival 
in Gaul. 

* sui capitis periculo ' — at the risk of one's life. 

non * magna suorum jactura ^ — without losing many 
of his men. 

* communi consilio ' — after joint deliberation, ie, by 

common consent Cf. omnium x/o^uutote* 
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^consult eo^ — in his consulship. C£ eo invita — 

against his will; ejus voluntate — without his 

objecting. 
^ imprudentibus nostris'* — while our men were off 

their guard 
secundo or adverse flumine — up stream, down 

stream. 

* omnibus suis incolumibus copiis ' — ^without losing a 

man. Cf. duarum cohortium damno. 

* magna parte corporis nuda ' — leaving a great deal 

of the body exposed. 

* exposito ' quid iniquitas loci posset — having shown 

what a difference a bad position made. Here 
the noun of exposito is contained in quid posset, 

imperio populi Romani — under the sway of the 
Roman people (imperante populo Romano), 

auctore hoste — at an enemy's suggestion. 



PREPOSITIONS, 
A or ab. 

(i) For distance from, see Geographical Phrases. 

(2) ^a* Gal/icis armis id cognovit — he learnt this * from ' 

the arms of the Gauls. 

(3) quod siquid ei * a Ccesare ' accidisset — but if aught 

happened to him * at Caesar's hands.' Cf. nullum 
enim poterat universis (dat.) * ab ' perterritis peri- 
culum cucidere, 

(4) ^ ab eo^ quasdam res petere — to make certain requests 

* to him.' Cf. cum * ab * proximis impetrare non 
possent; and siquid ipsi * a Ccesare ' opus esset sese 
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ad eum venturum futsse — if he wanted aught 
from Caesar he would have gone to him. Cf. 
qucerere ab, 

(5) ^ ab his^ posnas repetere — to demand satisfaction 

from them. 

(6) obsides quos * ab Hceduis ' habebat reddere — to restore 

the hostages he had from the -^dui. 

(7) * a f route * — in front. Cf. * a novissimo agmine^ * etc. ; 

kcec comua * a labris * argento circumcludunt — they 
set these horns in silver *at the rim.' Cf. *" ab 
decumana porta ' in castra irrumpere. 

(8) ^ ab hora* septima usque ad vesperum — from one 

o'clock till evening. 

(9) ^^^ ^^ summam ^ab Ccesare^ gratiam inituros putarent 

— as they thought they would get in high favour 
with Caesar. Cf. (3). 

(10) ^ ab parvulis^ labori ac duritice student — from their 
infancy, etc. 

( n ) nostri tametsi ab duce et * afortuna ' deserebantur — by 
fortune. Cf quce cohortes intritce * ab labore ' erant. 
We should here expect labore — unexhausted by 
toil ; ab labore may mean * in respect of toil,' and 
can be classified under (7). But cf. ^ab^ cestu naves 
relictce — ships left stranded by the tide (ebbing). 

(12) Ccesar ^ ab decimce legionis cohortatione^ ad dextrum 

cornuprofectus — from encouraging, after. 

(13) quod (pppidum) vacuum * ab ' defensoribus esse audiebat 

— without a garrison. Cf. * tutum ab hostibus ' red- 
dere — to make safe from ; and humeri ab aqua 
liber i: here again ab may mean * in respect of.' 

(14) 7ie * ab re frumentaria ' duris subvectionibus laboraret 

— lest he should be hamp^i^d \i^ \3cNfc ^iSSsKXi^^^ 
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of conveyance * in respect of com supplies. Cf. 

(13) and (11). 
(15) qucB (j>ars oppidt) intermissa * aflumine * et * apalud- 

ibus aditum habebat — unenclosed by the river 

and marsh-land. Cf. (11). 
On the whole these usages go to show that a personal 
or living agent is not always necessary after ab. 



(I 
(2 

(3 

(4 

(5 

(6 

(7 

(8 

(9 
(10 

(II 



De. 

qua * de * causa — ' for ' this reason. 

* de potentatu ' contendere — to strive * for ' the chief 

power. 

* de deditione ' legatos mittere — to treat * for ' a sur- 

render. 

* de^ tertia vtgilta — during the third watch ; de media 

node — at midnight 
^pauci de nostris^ cadunt — a few of our men falL 

Cf. quosdam * de exercitu ' nacti captivos, 
^de ejus adventu* cerHor fieri — to be informed 'of 

his arrival. 
ita se ^ de^ populo Romano meritos esse — that they 

had deserved so well of the Roman people. 
yEduis ^ de injuriis^ satisfacere — to make amends 

to the -^dui * for * the wrongs. 
desperare de regno — to despair of holding royal 

power. 
de obsidibus supplidum sumere — to punish or wreak 

vengeance on. 
neque * de tanta ' voluptate quicquam fortuna deminu- 

erat — and fortune had not diminished aught of 

his great pleasure. 
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(12) ^dui ^ de constlio^ legatorum . . . mittunt — the 

M6m in accordance with or by the advice of 
the officers. 

(13) Also to 'remove from,' e,g, ^de* finibus exire and 

* de oppido * demigrare, 

(14) As a rule de = with regard to, concerning, about. 

(15) ^^ improviso adoriri — to attack unexpectedly. 

(16) obsidibusque ^ de pecunta^ cavent — and they 'guar- 

antee, to pay a sum of money' by giving host- 
ages. 

Ex. 

(i) ^ ex agris^ sumere frumentum — from the fields. 

(2) ^ exeo ^ plus doloris caper e — to feel more pain at this. 

C£ * ex commutatione ' rerum dolere, 

(3) * qua ex re * futurum ut — that the result of this 

would be that. 

(4) ex Helvetiis uxorem habere — to take his wife from 

the Helvetii. 

(5) ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ (uxoribus) nati — the children by 

these wives. 

(6) * ex magna copia ' locum deligere — to choose a spot 

* out of a great abundance ' — where many good 
spots were. 

(7) ' qucerere ex ' — to inquire of. Cf. cognoscere * ex^ 

(8) ^ ex essediSj^ ^ exequis^ ^ ex loco superiore^ {pugnare) 

— i.e. with * the advantage of standing on j ' cf. 
' ex arido ' — on dry land. 

(9) complures * ex his ' occidere — of these. 

(10) ex litteris Ccesaris supplicatio decreta est — on receipt 
of Caesar's despatches — owing to. 
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(5) */^^ ^^^^ renuntiare quod^ non viderat — to report 

* as seen ' what he had not seen. 

(6) ^pro certo ' f ponere \ to regard ' as certain.' 
*'pro explorato^ \ habere ) Cf. levem auditionem pro 

re comperta habere^ pro hoste habere, 

(7) hunc nihil ^ pro sano^ esse facturum arbitratus — that 

he would not behave as sane. 

(8) quce {legio) ^pro subsidio * constiterat — * acting as a 

reserve.' 

(9) quos cum sic animo paratos videat ut mullum ^pro 

sua laude^ periculum recusent — determined to face 
any danger in * defence of their honour.' 

(10) ut aliquando ^pro^ tantis laboribus fructum victories 

perciperent — *in return for j' *to compensate for.' 

(11) rogati tamen ab Commio ^ pro^ ejus hospitio bina millia 

miserunt — they sent two thousand men in con- 
sideration of his kindness. 

(12) ne innocentes *' pro nocentibus^ poenas pendant — lest 

the innocent should suffer for the guilty — instead 
of. Cf. ^provictimis^ immolant homines — this usage 
is analogous to (3) and (8) ; cf. *'pro nummo^ ferreis 
taleis utuntur ; ^ pro poculis^ cornibus utuntur^ etc. 

(13) funera sunt ^pro cultu Gallorum ' magnifica et sump- 

tuosa — * considering the Gallic style of life.' Cf. 
regiones secutus quam cequissimas ^pro loci natura ' 
— considering the character of the country ; and 
^ pro multitudine hominum et gloria belli ^ — con- 
sidering their numbers and military renown. 

(14) consilium ^ pro tempore^ et ^ pro re^ capere — to adopt 

measures suited to the emergency and facts of 
the case. Cf. vadoque invento ^pro rei necessitate ' 
invento. 
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;) quibus quoniam ^propietate* satis fecerit habere nunc se 
rationem officii ^ probeneficiis^ Ccesaris: monere or are 
Titurium ^pro hospitio^ ut suce salitti consulat — and 
now that he has satisfied their claims on *the score' 
of patriotism (he says) he has regard to his own 
obligations *in return for Caesar's* acts of kindness, 
and he prays and urges Titurius on * the grounds 
of friendship ' to, etc. 

5) Ciceronem ^ pro ejus merito\ collaudat — he praises 
Cicero * for his services.* 

r) ^ pro magnitudine periculi * bellum parare — to make 
warlike preparations * on a scale proportioned ' to 
the greatness of the danger. Cf. quod minus 
multitudine militum ^pro hostium numero * valebat 
— * compared with.' 

I) qui ubi ^ pro perfuga ' ad eos venit — *in the character ' 
of a deserter. Cf. proconsule^ etc. 

PraB occurs only twice. 

[) Nam plerumque Gallis ^ prce magnitudine^ corporum 
suorum brevitas nostra contemptui est — for as a 
rule our short stature, when contrasted with their 
own huge size, is an object of contempt to the 
Gauls — * compared with.' 

5) animadvertit collem nudatum hominibus qui superior- 
ibus diebus vix ^prce ' multitudine cerni poterat — 
which, * owing to ' the crowd, was scarcely visible. 

Ad. 

:) ^ Ad eum in castra^ venit — to him in the camp. 
Cf. * Romam ad senatum ' venit. 
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(2) cohoriibus decern ^ ad mare^ relictis — at or by the 
sea. Cf. * ad ripas ' Rheni considere; prxlium * ad 
urbem ' factum est — * near ' the city ; * ad utram- 
que* ripam fluminis cedificia vicosque habehant 
— * on ' both banks ; * ad ripas ' Ligeris oppidum 
est positum. 

{^) '^ ad vesperum^ pugnatum est — the battle lasted till 
evening. Cf. ^ad multam noctem* — *far on into' 
the night C£ ad nonam horam — up to three 
o'clock. 

(4) etiam * ad impedimenta * pugnatum est — even up to 

the baggage. This may be referred to (2). 

(5) *• ad Kalendas^ Apriles reverti — to return by or on 

the ist of April Cf ^ad certam diem^ adduci 
obsides jubet — by a certain day ; his * ad diem ' 
adductis — by or on * the fixed date.' 

(6) * ad solis occasum ' solvi jubet — he gives orders to 

sail * at sunset.' 

(7) ^ ad Occident em ^ solem spectare — to face west. Cf. 

latus * ad Hispaniam ' vergit, etc. 

(8) =apud — quos (legatos) Ccesar ^ ad exercitum* re- 

liquerat — *with the army.' Cf. (2); cf totam 
hiemem ipse ^ ad^ exercitum manere constituit. 

(9) =^ versus — ^ad oppidum Gergoviam* duxit ... — 

towards the town of Gergovia. Cf secundo 
flumine ^ad Lutetiam ' iter facere cospit — * towards 
Paris.' 

(lo) reliquos equites ^ad latera^ disponit — *on the wings' 
(lit. ' at '). 

(n) convenire ^ ad Ccesarem^ — to go to meet; ^ad cla- 
morem^ convenire — to collect *at the shout;' ^ ad 
amentum* deligata {epistola) — fastened to the 
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thong; ^ ad turrim^ adhcesit {tragula) — stuck 

* in the tower ; ' ^ pertinere ' ad — to reach to, or 
to refer to ; *'ad hunc^ toHus belli summam deferri 
— to him = * huic.^ 

(12) hoc reservato ^ ad extremum'* consilio — ^as a dernier 

ressort ; to the last 

(13) ^ ad vim atque arma^ descender e — to have recourse 

to. 

(14) posse hunc casum ^ ad ipsos recidere^ demonstrant — 

recoil on themselves. 

(15) procumbunt omnibus Gallis ^ ad pedes ^ — they fall 

* at the feet ' of all the Gauls. 

(16) ^ ad extremam orationem^ confirmatis militibus — at 

the close of his speech. 

(17) ^ ad arma * conclamant — ^to arms. 

(18) cum videret Senones ad imperatum non venire — at or 

on his command, or in compliance with. 

(19) ^ ad hominum mil Ha decern* — to the amount of. 

Cf. occisis * ad hominum * millibus quaUuor, where 
numerum is probably omitted. 

(20) ^ad hcBc* respondere — *in answer to.' 

(21) ^ ad omnes casus* subsidia comparabat — to meet 

every emergency. 

(22) dimensa ^ad cUHtudinem* Hgna — measured *to suit' 

the depth. 

(23) ad nutum et ad tempus res administrare — to execute 

manoeuvres at a sign and to suit an emergency. 
Cf. populus Romanus non ^ ad alterius* prce- 
scriptum sed * ad suum ' arbitrium imperare 
considerat — in 'accordance' with. 
{2^ minus aptos esse nostros ^ ad hujus generis* hostem — 

* to deal with.' 
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(25)2// ^ ad speciem* alarits uteretur — for mere show. 
Cf. magni interesse ad opinionem Gallice tantas 
videri ItalcB facultates — for * making an impres- 
sion' in Gaul; especially with gerundives — ad 
subeundum periculum et ad vitandum multum for- 
tuna valuit, 

(26) utuntur taleis ferrets ^ ad certum pondus* examinatis 

— up to a certain weight ; * to suit.' 

(27) ad suspidones certissimcB res accedunt — *in addition' 

to mere suspicions. 

(28) hoc unum ^ad pristinam fortunam ' Ccesari defuit — 

to complete ; as regards. Cf. ne noctumis qui- 
dem temporibus * ad laborem militum * intermissis 
— as regards the soldiers' toil. 

(29) nihil ^ ad celeritatem^ sibi reliqui fecerunt — they 

omitted nothing to further speed. Cf. * ad 
celeritatem onerandi^ subductionesque paulo facit 
humiliores (naves) — to promote despatch in 
loading, etc. 

(30) non subliccB modo direct e * ad perpendiculum ' — * per- 

pendicularly.' 

Inter. 

(i) Cum se ^ inter equitum turmas^ insinuaverunt — *in 
among.' Cf. * inter carros ' rotasque mataras sub- 
jiciebant — from among. 
cum hoe legiones perexiguo intermisso spatio ^ inter se' 
constitissent — between them. 

(2) qui ^ inter annos^ quattuordecim tectum non subissent 

— * during fourteen ' years. 

(3) ^ inter suos^ ejus auctoritatem quam plurimum valere 

— * among his ' own people ( = * apud'). 
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(4) qtio differant hce nationes * inter sese ' proponere — in 

what point they differ * from one another/ 

(5) ^ inter se colloqui^ — to converse together; to hold 

a mutual conference. 

(6) ^ inter se cohort ari"* — to exhort one another. 

(7) ^ inter se contendere^ de prindpatu — to strive *with 

-one another.' 

(8) uxores habent deni duodenique ^ inter se communes* 

— share *with one another;* 'common to one 
another/ 

(9) jurejurando * inter se ' confirmant — bind * one 

another ' by oath. Cf. jurejurando inter se 
sanxerunt nequis ; cf. * inter se jungere ' = to join 
together. 
(10) quod erat civitas ^ magna inter Belgas^ auctoritate — 
of great influence * among.' Cf (3). 

Preeter. 

(i) Cum tantum repentini periculi ^ prceter opinionem* 
accidisset — when so great and sudden danger had 
occurred * contrary ' to expectation. Cf hostibus 
nuntiatur in castris Romanorum ^ prceter consue- 
tudinem* tumultuari — contrary to custom; and 
^ prceter spem* incolumis in castra pervenit — beyond 
what was hoped ; also, contrary to expectation. 

(2) ^ prceter se* denos ut ad colloquium adducerent postuU 

avit — * besides themselves.' 

(3) reliqui ^prceter Senones ' — except the Senones. Cf 

nihil reliqui est ^prceter agri solum* 

(4) Postridie ejus diei ^prceter castra ' Ccesaris suas copias 

traduxit — past or beyond Caesar's camp. 
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Per. 



(i) Clamore ^ per agros regionesque^ significant — they 
make it {rem) known * throughout ' the country. 
So of passing through, extending through, eta ; 
*per temonem ' percurrere — * along ' the pole. 

(2) qui ^ per cetatem ' in armis esse non poterant — * owing 

to age.' 

(3) ^P^^ causani* supplemeniiequitatusque cogendi{ « causa) 

— * for the purpose * of collecting recruits. 

(4) With persons = through the agency o£ Cf. per ex- 

ploratores cognoscere — by means of. 

(5) */^^ ^^ ' — W means of force ; ^ per proditionem ' — 

through treachery. Cf. per dolum atque insidias ; 
^per cruciatum ' interfia = to be tortured to death. 

(6) quidam Gallus qui ^ per manus ' sebi ac picis traditas 

glebas projidehat — threw greasy and pitch-smeared 
sods which were * passed on from hand to hand.' 

nonnullce de muris *• per manus demissce * sese militibus 
tradebant — women let down by *the help of 
others' hands.' Lewis and Short say * with the 
hands.' . 

oegre *" per manus ^ tractus servatur — * dragged by 
force.' 

(7) * adeunt per Hceduos ' — they get the ^dui to inter- 

cede for them, or to introduce them, i,e. to act as 
go-betweens. Cf. novis {clienteiis) ^ per Ccesarum ' 
comparatis — by * Caesar's influence.' 
^ per suos principes ' inter se conjurant — represented 
by their chiefs. Cf. decima legio ^per tribunos ' 
militum d gratia^ egit, 

(8) hi cum ^ per se ' minus valerent — of themselves or 
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by themselves. Cf. quce {plebs) ^per se* nihil 
audet — on its own responsibility; cf. reliquos 
aditus locus ^ipse per se^ munitioque defendit — 
the * intrinsic strength' of the position; omnia 
per se obire - to visit everything * in person ;' hcec 
castra etsi erant exigua ^ per se ' — of itself, * natur- 
ally ' small. Cf. ^per se ' administrare — unordered. 
(9) de republica nisi ^ per concilium ' loqui non conceditur 
— through the medium of. 

(10) cum primum *'per anni tempus * poiuit — as soon as 

the season of the year enabled him. 

(11) ^ per eorum corpora^ transire con antes — over their 

bodies. 

(12) ut did posset eos ah se ^perfidem ' in colloquis circum- 

ventos— owing to their trust in his honour. Cf. 
ne ^ per insidias ' ab eo circumveniretur — by means 
of an ambush. 
{}Z) propterea quod ille ^ per se^ crevisset — because (as 
he said) he had owed his advance to himself. 

In. 

(i) With accusative, used for ad before countries, etc., 
e.g. in Galliam, in fines, pervenire, 

( 2 ) Hn utram partem ^ fluat judicare — in which direction . 

(3) * in spem venire ' = to entertain hopes ; in * conspectum 

venire ' — to come in sight. 

(4) * in matrimonium dare or ducere* — to give or take in 

marriage. Cf se Remis in client elam dicabant, 

(5) ^in orient em solem^ spectare — to face east. 

(6) legiones * in plures * civitates distribuere — to ' quarter 

on ' more states. 
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(7) * ^^ potestatem ' pervenire — to come * under the sway * 

o£ Cf. omnia * in fidem ' populi Romani per- 
mittere — to entrust to the protection of. 

(8) * in expeditionem ' milites mittere — on an expedition. 

(9) impetum ^in hastes'* facere — to make an attack 

* upon.' 

(\6) gravius statuere ^infratrem^ — against his brother. 
Cf. * in eos * omnia exempla cruciatusque edere — to 
practise * upon them.' ' 

{11) egregia voluntas ^ in Ccesarem^ — * towards Caesar.' 
Cf inimico * in Ccesarem ' animo esse, and quorum 
^ fidem in se ' perspexerat — ^whose loyalty to ' him- 
self.' 

(12) ^in suos ' vitcB necisque potestatem habere — * over his ' 

subjects. Cf In hos eadem sunt jura quce domi- 
nis * in servos,* 

(13) de morte si res * in suspicionem ' venit — if the circum- 

stances of his death * occasion suspicion.* 

(14) Hn altitudinem^ longitudinem, etc. = in height, length, 

etc. 

(15) ^in reliquum tempus* = iox the future; suique */« 

perpetuum ' liberandi facultas datur — of freeing 
themselves *for ever;' ^in diem certam* or ^ cer- 
tum locum^ concilium totius Gallice indicere — for 
a certain day or place ; * in tertium annum ' pro- 
fectionem lege confirmant — for the third year; 
^in annos singulos* agrum attrihuunt — for each 
separate year, or perhaps, from year to year. 
Cf in dies ; * in posterum ' differre — to the next 
day. 

(16) Hn silvas densissimas* se abdere — to *hide in.* Notice 

the * accusative of motion.' Cf * in fugam ' con- 
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vertere ; ^in eorum locum^ succedere — to succeed 
to their position; ilium ^in equum^ quidam ex 
suis intulit — one of his men * mounted ' him ; 
his rebus * in Italiam ' Ccesari nuntiatis — to Caesar 
in Italy. 
{ij) de uxoribus ^ servilem in modum^ qucesHonem habent 
— they try the wives * like slaves.' 

(18) suam sententiam * in utramque partem ' esse tut am — 

that his advice was safe * in either case ;' hac * in 
utramque partem^ disputatione habita — on both 
sides, i.e. for and against ; copiis * in tres partes ' 
divisis — in three divisions. Cf. * omnes in partes ' 
dispersa multitudo. 

(19) eos ^in amicitiam Germanis^ venisse cognoverat — 

formed a friendship with the Germans. Cf (3). 

(20) se suas exercitusque fortunas ^in dubium ' non devoca- 

turum — will not 'endanger' — into a doubtful 
position. 

(21) Galliam * /// libertatem vindicare ' = to emancipate ; 

claim to freedom. 

(22) ibi per certos exploratores ^ in singula diei temper a^ 

cognoscebat — by fixed spies *for each' separate 
period of the day. Cf (15). 

(23) ^in se^ /acinus admittere = to commit a crime — 

against themselves. 

(i) With ablative means in or on of position, e.g. in 
Gallia^ in valle^ in monte^ etc. 

(2) breviores esse nodes quam ^in continenti^ nodes 

videbamus — on the continent. 

(3) toto hoc ' in genere^ pugnce — during the whole of this 

sort of fighting. 
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(4) * in his rebus ' circiter dies decern consumit — on these 

matters. 

(5) quorum oppida omnia * in potestate ejus ' essent — in 

his power. 

(6) * in servitute * atque ' in ditione Germanorum ' teneri 

— in a state of slavery and under the sway o£ 

(7) * in exercitu ' Sulloe esse — to serve under Sulla. Cf. 

* in his ' — * among their ' number. 

(8) * in suo jure ' a populo Romano impediri — * in the 

exercise of his rights.' 

(9) * nisi quid auocilii in Ccesare ' est — unless some help 

is found in Caesar. 
(10) quoniam ^ in prcesentia^ obsidibus inter se cavere non 
possint—^dX present ;' under the present circum- 
stances. But this phrase is explained by Lewis 
and Short as = in prcesentia tempora — for the pre- 
sent. Cf. in with the accusative (15). Cf. Ccesar 
satis habebat Hn prcesentia" hostem rapinis prohibere, 
and Sabinus quos * in prcesentia * tribunos militum 
circum se habebat ; siqui etiam ^ in prcesentia^ se 
occultassent. Holder, relying on the phrase prce- 
sentia animi — ^presence of mind,^-classes all these 
as the ablative oi prcesentia. In support of this we 
may add that, though Caesar uses prcesens (prasens 
periculum), ^prcesentis ' {p, imperium)y ^ prcesentem ' 
(eum adesse /.), prcesente (ipso /.), ^ prcesentibus ' 
{pluribus\ it always means * present * or * in the 
presence of;' and in vii. 66, — ^idsibi ad ^^proe* 
sentem " obtinendam libertatem satis esse: adreliqui 
temporis pacem atque otium parum projici^ — prcesen- 
tern = prcesentis temporis or in prcesentia. More- 
over is tempora thus omitted in any other instance? 
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(i i) cum Sontiates ^tn sua virtute* totius Aquitani(B salutetn 

positam putarent — depended on. 
(12) * /« sumtna ' omnium rerum * inopia ' — amid such an 
utter want. 
' in tanto imperio ' populi Romani — considering the 

mighty empire. 
in ^fanta multitudine dediticiorum^ — among the 

huge number. 
quod plerumque * in spe victoria ' accidere consuevit — 

when there's a hope of victory. 
* in tanta propinquitate castrorum ' — as the camps 

were so close. 
quod plerumque * in summo periculo * timor miseri- 

cordiam non recipit — at a time of. 
^ etiam in extremis^ suis rebus — even when at the 
last gasp. 
{1^) multumque sunt ^in venationibus^ — much engaged 

in hunting. Cf. pluresque erant * in opere,^ 
{1^ majorque pars victtis ^in lacte^ consistit — * consists 

in ' or * of.' 
(15) ^ in eo flumine ' pons erat — * over ' that river. 
(i6) rem esse ^in angusto* vidit — that the action was in 
a narrow space. Cf. * in occulto ' — secretly ; * in 
circuitu ' ascensus — circuitously. 
(17) quod ^in eo^ peccandi Germanis causa non esset — in 
his case. Cf. quod facere * in eo ' consuerunt cujus 
orationem approbant. 

Of other prepositions little can be said which a good 
grammar will not supply, or which will not be found in 
some of the various phrases already given. Secundum 
deserves notice, e,g, — 
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(i) sex legiones * secundum * flumen Elaver duxit — 

* along ' the river's banks. 
{2) ut tigna * secundum naturam flumims ^ procumberent 

slope 'with the stream.' 

(3) in aperto loco * secundum flumen * paucce stationes 

equitum videbantur — * along the river.' 

(4) ^secundum ea^ multce res eum hortabantur — *in 

keeping with ' these facts. 

Observe that the prepositions dtra^ intra, extra, are 
used with verbs of motion very commonly, e,g, — 

(i) ut omnes ^ citra flumen ' eliceret — *to his side of the 
river.' 

(2) nostrosque ^ intra munitiones^ ingredi prohihebant — 

from getting within the line of. 

(3) * extra agmen ' progredi, etc. 

Cum, besides meaning * together with,' also denotes 
' connexion with,' * attendant with,' e,g, — 

(i) sibi populoque Romano perpetuam gratiam ^ cum eo* 
futuram, 

(2) ^cum reliquis civitatibus continentia^ bella intercess- 

erant — constant * wars with.' 

(3) ^magno cum periculo^ dimicare — 'attended or ac- 

companied with.' Cf. * multis cum lacrimis,^ 

The other prepositions used by Caesar are : (i) With 
accusative — apud, contra, supra, post, propter, ob, penes, 
trans, ds, ante, circiter, versus, circum, ultra, prope ; (2) 
With ablative, sine (clam, palam, coram, only occur as 
adverbs)] (3) With ablative and accusative — sub {super 
and subter never occur). 
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CONJUNCTIONS, 

The chief difficulty arising in the use of conjunctions 
lies in the question — When is the verb dependent on 
them to be in the subjunctive, when the indicative? 
The instances here given are chiefly directed to points 
which may have escaped notice, but an adequate treat- 
ment of the subjunctive mood is outside the scope of 
this work. The reader is referred to Professor Ken- 
nedy's Public School Latin Grammar, A note of inter- 
rogation is attached where the view is the author's. 

Where a cause or reason is given, as with mm = 
sij^ce^ the subjunctive is natural. Cf. with this the use 
of quoniamy which has the indicative in these three 
instances : — 

{1) turn ^ quoniam^ obsidione liberatum Ciceronem 
* sciebat ' cequo animo remittendum de celeritate 
exisHmabaty v. 49 — then now that he knew, 
etc. 

(2) ^quoniam^ ad hunc locum ^ perventum est^ — now 

that we have reached this point (in our 
history), vi. 11. 

(3) ^ quoniam ' me una vobiscum servare non possum 

— now that I cannot, vii. 30. 

In all these the notion of time^ not cause^ pre- 
dominates. In all other instances cause predominates, 
e.g, V. 3, vi. I, viL 2, unless here the subjunctive be 
due to the sentence being subjoined to peto^ and means 
* since as they said ' — which, however, does not explain 
vii. 72 : Reliquas omnes munitiones . . . reduxit, id hoc 
consilio, * quoniam * tantum * esset ' necessario spatium 
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complexus nee facile totum corpus corona tnilitum ^cin- 

geretur, (?) Obs. — Caesar does not use quando^ quanda- 

quidem^ quatenus^ quia, 

(i) Quod or propterea quod — stating as reasons ^^/j, 

or what seem such to the speaker or writer — 

take the indicative^ e,g, L i : ^Propterea quod^ 

a cultu atque humanitate provincice longissime 

^ absunt,^ Cf. Bk. i. ch. 2, 6, 7, 9, 12, 15, 16, 

18, 20, 25, 26, 28, 38, 42, 47, 52, 53; Bk. ii. 

ch. I, 8, 10, II, 12, IS, 19, 20, 21, 25, 33, 35; 

BL iii. I, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, 21, 

23, 27, 28. These passages will suffice to prove 

this. 

(2) Quod — stating the reasons given by others, or 

assigning reasons to others, which the speaker 
or writer is doubtful about — takes the subjunctive^ 
e.g. i. 23 : Helvetii seu quod timore perterfitos 
Romanos discedere a se existimaient sive eo quod 
re frutneniaria intercludi posse confidQiont . . . 
lacessere cosperunt, Cf. L 27; ii. 11; iv. 1 6 ; v. 
9; vi. 14, 31; vii. 10, 20. 

(3) So too quod naturally takes the subjunctive after 

accusarCy i. 16; queri^ i. 37, iv. 27; gratias 
agercy i. 41; irridere atque increpitare vocibus, 
ii. 30; purgarCy iv. 13; excusare, iv. 22; in- 
dignariy vii. 1 9 ; reprehendere, vii. 5 2 ; as after 
such verbs there is practically an oblique state- 
ment, and quod is equivalent to that expressed 
by an accusative and infinitive. 

(4) Quod also takes the subjunctive where the reason 

which at the time seemed the right one proves 
to be wrong, e.g, i. 47: Commodissimum visum 
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est C, Valerium Procillum , , , ^ et quod^ in 
eo peccandi Gemianis causa non ^esset ' mittere. (?) 
Cf., however, the remarks on the subjunctive 
(p. 74). ''Visum est^ may rank as a verb of 
thought In iii. 1 2 occurs the following : 
Erant ejusmodi fere situs oppidorum ut . , . 
neque pedibus aditum haberent . . . neque 
navibuSy ^ quod^ rursus minuente cestu naves in 
vadis affiictaxentur. Does Caesar mean to 
throw doubt on this reason, and can it be 
rightly classed under (2)? or does he mean to 
say that this was the reason given him, the truth 
of which he had not practically tested? (?) If 
this be so, we can thus explain iv. i : Quce res 
. . . , ^quod' a pturis nullo officio aut disciplina 
assuefacti nihil omnino contra voluntatem /acmnt, 
et vires alit, etc. Perhaps, too, this explains viL 
^^•, Et ^quod^ legibus Hcedtwrum hisy qui summum 
magistratum obtinerent^ excedere ex finibus non 
* liceret^ ipse in Hceduos proficisci statuit 

;) Quod also = *the fact that,' and takes the indicative^ 
e.g. Adjuvabat etiam eorum cofisilium * quod * 
Nervii antiquitus arboribus incisis atque inflexis 
. . . effec^xdiXiX. ut instar muri hce scepes muni- 
mentum prceberent — * the fact that we, etc., fur- 
thered their design.' So too in iii. 2 and iv. 
16, accessit quod and accedebat quod occur — 
'added to this was the fact that.' But in i. 19 
we find : Quibus rebus cognitis, cum ad has sus- 
piciones certissimce res accederent^ * quod ' per fines 
Sequanorum Helvetios traduxisset, quod obsides 
inter eos dandos ^^^rasset, quod ea omnia . . . 

\. h. p. ^ 
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j^nsset, quod a magistratu accusaxQtUTy satis 
esse causce arbitrabatur quare, etc. Here the 
^2^^- clauses explain the ^ certissimce res ;^ but 
they may be regarded as really subordinate to 
^arbitrabatur^ — *he thought that all these facts 
were sufficient reason,' etc, whence the use of 
the subjunctive. Cf. (3). Cf. for this Bk. L 43: 
Quod rex appellatus esset a senatUy etc, where the 
sentence is practically an oratio obliqua dependent 
on commemoravit, Roby classes this under (2). 
Qmd si = *but if,' used by Caesar always in 
oblique oration, except once in * oratio recta, 
vii. 77: *'Quod si^ ea , , , ignoratis; and once 
after demonstrare, vii. 71 : ^Quodsi^ indiligentiores 
fuerint, millia hominum delecta octoginta interitura 
demonstrat. Sin occurs v. 35: ^ Sin autem^ 
locum tenere vellent nee virtuti locus relinquebatur 
— but if. Quod nisi occurs once, vii. 88 : 
^Quod nisi* crebris subsidiis ac totius diei lahore 
milites essent defessiy omnes hostium copice deleri 
potuissent — but if they had not been. 

Until is expressed by 
(i) dum \ 

(2) quoad > antequam and donee do not occur. 

(3) p^usquam } 

(4) by nisi in negative sentences. 

(i) £>um with present subjunctive, e.g, vii. 23 : Sic dein- 
ceps omne opus contexitur dum justa muri alti- 
tudo ^ expleatur ;^ with imperfect subjunctive, iv. 
23 : Dum reliquce naves eo convenirent ad 
horam nonam in ancoris expectavit. 
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Note, — Dum, meaning 'while,* always takes 
the present indicative except once^ vii. 82. For 
other reasons dum^ meaning * while * or * as long 
as/ takes the subjunctive in vii. 77 : ParSy dum 
vires suppeterenty eruptionem censebant — where an 
oblique statement is virtually implied. 

(2) Quoady iv. 11 : Mittit qui nuntiarent ne . . . et si 

ipsi lacesserentur^ sustinerent, ^ quoad ^ ipse cum 
exercitu propius cu:cessis^ti — until he had come 
up in person. But when the event described is 
pasty the indicative is used, e.g, v. 17 : Neque finem 
sequendi fecerunt * quoad ' subsidio confisi equites 
prcBcipites hostes * egerunt ' — until they drove * as 
they did.' 

JVbte. — Quoad, meaning * as long as,' takes the 
indicative, iv. 12 : * Quoad potuit^ fortissime 
restitit, 

(3) Priusquam always takes the subjunctive when it 

means * before that,* and cannot be translated by 
* until,* e.g, ii. 12 : Ccesar ^ priusquam^ se hostes 
ex ierrore ac fuga reciptxenl . . . exercitum 
duxit, Cf. iii. 26, iv. 14, etc. It also takes 
the subjunctive meaning until, e.g, iii. 1 8 : Non 
^ prius^ Viridovicem reliquosque duces ex concilio 
dimittunt * quam ' ab his sit concessum anna uti 
capianty etc., except as above (2), where the fact 
is strongly represented as having happened, i. 
53 : Neque ^ prius^ fugere desiiterunt ^ quam^ ad 
flumen Mhenum pervenoxxmt 

(4) For the use of nisi cf. ii. 32 : Sed deditionis nul- 

lam esse condiiionem nisi armis traditis — but (he 
said) he could grant surrender on no terms 
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until their arms had been given up — ^lit except 
after their arms had been given up = nisi cum 
arma tradidissent, ii. 1 2 : Quod ab opere singulos 
legates Ccesar discedere ^nisi munitis castris^ 
vetuerat. So vi. 18 : Quod sues liberos * nisi cum 
adolevefunV palam ad se adire nan patiuntur, 

Caesar uses 

quamdiu, * as long as,' once, i. 1 7. 

simuly *as soon as,' iv. 26: Nostril ^ simuP in 

aiido constiterunt. Also simul atque, iv. 27 : 

^ Simul atque^ se eafuga receperunt Cf. v. 3. 
siquando occurs once = * if ever,* iii. 12: * Si- 

quando' suis fortunis desperare casperaxit 
^ quotiens^ (once), *as often as,' v. 34: Et quotiens 

quceque cohors procurrexQt ab ea parte magnus 

numerus hostium cadebat. 
quasi (once), vii. 38 : ^ Quasi vero^ inquit ille, con- 

silii sit res ac non necesse sit Gergoviam 

contendere — as if forsooth the matter requires 

deliberation, etc. 

Si 

(i) *to see if.' Helvetii nonnunquam inter diu scepius 
noctu * si perrumpere possent ' conati . . . hoc 
conatu destiterunt, i. 8 — after trying to see if 
they could. This use of si with posse is 
very common. Cf. vii. 20, 89; vi. 37. 

(2) unam esse spent salutis docentj 'si^ eruptione facta 
extremum auxilium experirentur, iii. 5 — *lay 
in their * making a sally and trying their last 
resource. 
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(3) mittuntur ad Ccesarem confestim ab Cicerone liter ce 

magnis propositis prcemiis ^si* pertulissent — 
offering great rewards * in the event ' of their 
success — lit. if they succeeded in carrjdng the 
despatches through, v. 40. 

(4) hanc {paludem) si nostri transirent hostes expecta- 

bant — the enemy waited for our men to cross 
it — to see if. Cf (i). (Bk. ii 9.) 

Nisi as a rule = unless or except, and has a negative 
preceding. Cf. L 22, 30, 31, 44; ii. 6; iii. 8, 17 ; 
iv. 24; V. 13; vi. 16, etc. But it also = i/ non, if not, 
iv. 25 : DesilitCy inquit, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus 
prodere, v. i, vii. 19, 85. Si non occurs, i. 35 : Si non 
impetraret — if he failed in his request. Cf. i. 36 : Si 
* id non fecissent^ (Non is closely joined to the verb.) 

Although = etsiy tametsi, ut, cum (* quamvis ' only = 
however — quamvis pauci, iv. 2). (i) i. 46, Nam ^etsi* 
sine ullo periculo legionis delectce cum equitatu proelium 
fore ^videbatJ Etsi occurs with present, imperfect, 
pluperfect, indicative in Caesar, but never with the 
subjunctive, Tametsi has the same construction. 

Ut and cum take the subjunctive always in this 
sense, e,g, iii. 9 : Ac jam * ut ' omnia contra opinionem 
acciderent tamen, etc. — * although everything * turned out 3 
and V. 40 : Ipse Cicero ' cum ' tenuis sima valetudine esset 
ne nocturnum quidem sibi tempus ad quietem relinquebat 
— though he was in the poorest health. 

After that or after — cum with imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive (vide cum in Grammar). 

Postquam or posteaquam take as a rule the perfect 
or aorist indicative, never the subjunctive, Postquam 
occurs once with the imperfect indicative, viL 87 : ^ Post- 
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quam * neque aggeres neque fossce vim hostium sustinere 
^ poteranV 

Posteaquam takes the pluperfect twice in oratio obliqua^ 
i. 31, iv. 19. 

Ubiy meaning when^ follows construction of post- 
quatn, and always takes the perfect indicative except 
once, ii. 9 : Ubi neutri iranseundi initium ^faciuntJ 

Ubi primum, *as soon as,' occurs twice, iv. 12, vil 
51 (with perfect indicative). 

Ubi quiSj * when one : ' * Ubi quis ' ex prindpibus in 
concilio dixit ^ vi. 23 = siquis, Obs. — Necubi^ vii. 35, 
dispositis exploratibus * necubi * efecto ponte Romani copias 
traducerent=s\estfsinyvfheTe; to prevent them anywhere. 

Dt with Conjunctive. 

Ut consecutive — so that ; final — in order that. Vide 
Grammar. 

The following instances show the use of the explana- 
tory ut — namely that, that : — 

( 1 ) Damnatum poenam sequi oportebat ' ut ignicremaretur^ 

i. 4, explains Z^/^/zw. 

(2) Post ejus mortem nihilo minus Helvetii id, qtwd con- 

stituerant, facere conantur, * ut ' efinibus suis exeant 
— ^namely, I to emigrate — explains id, 

(3) Intelligebat magno cum periculo provincice futurum 

* ut ' homines bellicosos , , . finitimos * haberet,' i. i o. 
Uty etc., almost forms the subject oi futurum — 
that the having . . . would be attended with great 

(4) Cum * id^ quodipsi diebus viginti cegerrime confecerant^ 

^utflumen transirent,' ilium una diefecisse intelli- 
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gerent — namely, the crossing the river — explains 
id, cf. (2), i. 13. 

(5) In i. 31 — Omnibus Gallis idem esse faciendum quod 
Helvetii fecerint, * ut domo emigrent,^ alias sedes 
^ petant^ fortunamque, qucecunque accidat * experi- 
antur* — these subjunctives with ut maybe ex- 
planatory of idem. 

(^) i' 35 • Quoniam , . . ^ hanc^ sibi populoque Romuno 
*• gratiam^ referret ^ ut^ in colloquium venire in- 
vitatus ^ gravaretur^ etc. Ut gravaretur explains 
* hanc gratiam,^ 

{7) Jus esse belli ^uf* qui vicissent, iis quos vicissent, 
quemadmodum vellent, * imperarent ' explains jus. 

(8) Quod apud Germanos * ea consuetude ' esset * ut ' 

matresfamilice eorum sortibus ^ declararent^ 

(9) iii. 2 : ^ Id"* aliquot de causis acciderat ^ ut subito^ 

Gain belli renovandi consilium caperent, Cf. (2). 
So probably iii. 3 : ' Nonnullce hujus modi sen- 
tentice^ dicebantur ^ ut'* , . . ad salutem contend- 
erent ; and iii. 12 : Erant ^ ejusmodi^ fere situs 
oppidorum ^ ut , . . neque pedibus aditum haberent^ 

(10) iii. 22 : Quorum * hcec ' est * conditio ^ ^ut^ omnibus in 

vita commodis una cum his ^fruantur,^ Cf. iv. i : 
In * eam * se * consuetudinem * adduxerunt ' ut ' locis 
frigidissimis neque vestitus prceter pellis ^ habeant^ 
quicquam, Cf. (8). 

(11) Ccesar etsi ^idem, quod superioribus diebus acciderat, 

fore videbaty * «/,' si essent hastes pulsi, celeritate 

periculum effugerent Cf. (5); cf. also vii. 5. 

After impersonafverbs. — iii. 13 : ^ Accedebat ut^ , , , et 

tempestatem ferrent facilius — added to this was *the fact 

that' iv. 29 : Eadem nocte ^ acddit ut^ esset luna plena. 
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V. 1 9 : ^ Relinquehatur ut ' negtie longius ab agmine legionum 
discedi Ccesar pateretur — it followed that; the result was 
^dX=fiebat ut 

Notice also the use of ui final after sctibere, v. 1 1 ; con- 
clamare, v. 26 ; communicare, v. 36 ; denuntiare, vi. 10, etc. 

Ut is often omitted, e.g, ii. 10 : Constituerunt opti- 
mum esse domum suam quemque revertiy et, quorum in fines 
primum Romani exercitum introduxissent^ ad eos defenden- 
dos undique * convenirent^ vii. 1 7 : Prcestare omnes perferre 
acerbitates quam non civibus Romanis ^ parentarent^ 

Ut with Indicative. 

(1) Ut also = how. Cf. vii. i : De senatusque consulto cer- 

tior foetus * ut ' omnes juniores Italice ^ conjurarent^ 
Cf. i. 43 : Ut . . . ^dui tenuissent. I 46 : CoU 
loquiam ut diremisset. The subjunctives are of 
course here due to the rule touching oblique 
questions. 

(2) Ut = a.s, according as, with indicative — ut ante dic- 

tum estf etc. But when joined to a relative the 
subjunctive is used. Cf. v. 31 : Prima luce sic 
ex castris proficiscuntur ^ut quibus esset per- 
suasum * non ab hoste — as you would expect men 
to do who had been persuaded. 

(3) Ut =^ inasmuch as, as, — almost = since. Cf vi. 7 : 

Celeriter hcec ad hostes perferuntur, ^ ut^ ex magno 
Gallorum equitatus numero nonnullos Gallicis 
rebus natura ^ cogebat! Cf vii. 45 : Hcec procul 
ex oppido videbantur ' ut erat ' a Gergovia despectus 
in castra. Cf. also vii. 61, 68, 88 ; v. 43. 

(4) Ut followed by ita or x/V = though, yet; ftev — 8c. 

ii. I : partim qui * ut * Germanos diutius in Gallia 
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versari noluerant * ita ' populi Romani exercitum 
hiemare atque inveterascere in Gallia moleste fere- 
bant, vii. 30: Itaque ^ul* reliquorum impera- 
torum res adverser auctoritaiem ^ minuunt^ ^ sic* 
hujus ex contrario dignitas incommode accepto in 
dies augebaiur, Cf. also iii. 19. 
(5) Can *«/' mean ^ where ^? Cf. vii. 46 : Ac tanta fuit 
in castris capiendis celeritas ut Teutomatus subito 
in tabernaculo oppressus ' ut * meridie conquieverat 
, , , vix se eriperet. 

Caesar uses utrum, followed by ^ an* or necne^ three 
times, and all in the first book, e.g. i. 40, 50, 53 = whether 
... or, whether ... or not. Later we have ne . . . an, or an 
alone, ^.^. vii. 15, i v. 14: Ferturbantur copiasn^ adversus 
hostem ducere * an ' castra defendere * an * fuga salutem 
petere prcestaret. Cf. vi. 3 1 : Ambiorix copias suas judi- 
cioxi^ non conduxerit an tempore exclusus , , , dubium est, 
Cf. vii. 5. 

Also ne . , , ne, vii. 14 : Neque interesse ipsosne interficiant 
impedimentisTiQ exuant quibus amissis bellum geri non 
posset, 

Ne is used for an, v. 54 : Idque adeo haud scio mir- 
ajidumnt sit. 

Ne , , . aut occurs v. 2 7 : Ipsorum esse consilium velintn^ 
prius quam finitimi sentiant edu^tos ex hibernis milites 
^ aut* ad Ciceronem ^ aut^ ad Labienum deducere — they 
have to consider whether they wish to lead their soldiers 
out of winter quarters either to Cicero or Labienus before 
the neighbours get wind of it. 

Notice neu and neve are used indifferently in the 
second clause after ut and ne = and not, nor ; for neu 
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after »/, cf. ii. 2 1 ; iv. 17 ; v. 34, 58 ; vii. 8, 47, 7 1 ; after 
ne, V. 22 ; viL 53. 

{^Neu also = «^, vii. 14 : * Neu ' suis sint ad detract- 
andam militiam receptaada, * ngu ' Romanis proposita ad 
copiam cammeatus pmdamqiu ioiiendam,) 

Neve occurs after «^, L 26, 35 ; after »/, vL 20. 

The Subjunctive Mood and the Oratio Obliqua. 

I only propose to deal with the subjunctive mood as 
far as the rules which regulate or explain its usage are 
analogous to those of the oratio obliqua. In reference 
to the conjunctions quoniam and quod, I have shown the 
use of the subjunctive as giving at second hand the words 
or thoughts of others, which is practically identical with 
the use of the subjunctive in oratio obliqua, 

Mr. Roby (page 338) seems to view such subjunc- 
tives as dependent on the infinitive. Is it not rather 
on the verb expressing mental action or speech? If 
this view is correct, perhaps the examples of quod given 
in (4), with the exception of iii. 12 and iv. i, ought to 
be so explained. If this is right, we may expect, though 
this rule is not strictly followed, the subjunctive in sub- 
ordinate clauses introduced by relatives or conjunctions 
after any verb such as censere, arbitrari, petere, statuere, 
etc. etc. Cf. iii. 20 : Cum intelligeret in his locis bellum 
gerendum * ubi * paucis ante annis Z. Valerius legatus 
interfectus * esset * atque unde Z. Mallius profugisstt, 

(Mr. Roby will perhaps allow me here to point out 
that on p. 326 the reading given in the passage from 
Caesar, B. G. 7, 75, oi^quod^ followed by ^ dicerent^ 
rests on weak authority, and Holder reads * dicebantj) 
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The ordinary rules for the oratio obliqua are clearly 
given by Mr. Roby, p. 342. 

(i) The verb in the indicative in the principal sentence 
of oratio recta is put in the infinitive because it 
depends on * he says or said that' 

(2) All verbs in subordinate clauses, whether introduced 

by relatives or conjunctions, in the oratio recta, 
are in the subjunctive in oratio obliqua, (Cf. 
the rule given above on the subjunctive,) 

(3) All questions, if referring in the oratio recta to the 

second person, have the subjunctive mood in 
oratio obliqua, because they are really governed 
by some such word as * he asked,' and therefore 
follow the rule of indirect questions, e.g. Quid 
fads? becomes quid (ilk) faceret? (se rogare 
being supplied). 

(4) But when the questions in oratio recta refer to the 

first or third person, the infinitive is used in 
oratio obliqua, as they are virtually regarded as 
dependent on the verb * he says or said,' which 
introduces the oratio obliqua, e.g. Quid faciol 
becomes quid (se) facere ? and Quid facit ? be- 
comes quid {ilium) facere? Thus the two 
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moods used in the oratio obliqua are — (i) the 
infinitive^ (2) the subjunctive, 

(5) All commands in the oratio recta in the second 

person are expressed in oratio obliqua by the 
subjunctive in the third person. 

(6) In commands and questions the subjunctive is 

almost invariably in the imperfect or pluperfect 
tense. Generally speaking, these tenses are used 
in all cases where the subjunctive is required in 
oratio obliqua. 

Firstly, to illustrate these rules a translation of part of 
the 13th Chapter of Bk. i. is given in the oratio recta^ 
to which is subjoined Caesar's own Latin : — 

* If the Roman people will make peace with the 
Helvetii, the Helvetii will go and abide where you 
ordain and wish them to be. But if you continue to 
harry us with war, bear in mind the past disaster of the 
Roman nation and the ancient prowess of the Helvetii. 
. . , Therefore do not cause the spot on which you 
stand to be memorable from the misfortune of the 
Roman people and the destruction of your army. . . . 
But if I am willing to forget our former disgrace, can I 
also put aside the recollection of our recent wrongs ? ' — 
Si pacem populus Romanus cum Helvetiis faceret^ in earn 
partem iiuros atque ibi futuros Helvetios^ ubi eos Ccesar 
constituisset atque esse voluisset ; sin bello persequi per- 
severaret^ reminisceretur et veteris incommodi populi 
Romani et pristince virtutis Helvetiorum, Quare ne com- 
mitteret ut is locus^ ubi constitissenty ex calamitate populi 
Romani et intemecione exercitus nomen caperet aut 
memoriam proderet. Quod si veteris contumelice oblivisci 
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vellet, num etiam recentium injuriam memoriam deponere 
posse ? 

The chief irregularities observable in Caesar's use of 
the oratio obliqua are — i. His very frequent use of the 
present subjunctive for the imperfect. This is perhaps 
analogous to the use of the subjunctive for the optative 
in Greek, and due to a wish to represent things more 
vividly. In such cases the perfect tense occurs for the 
pluperfect. Cf. vii. 3 2 : Quod si diutius alatur contro- 
versia fore uti pars cum parte confligat. Id ne accidat 
positum in ejus diligentia at que auctoritate. Again, vil 
66: Proinde in agmine impeditos ^ adoriantur.^ Si pedites 
suis auxilium ferant atque in eo morentur^ iter facere non 
posse; si, id quod magis confidat, relictis impedimentis, 
sua saluti consulant, et usu rerum necessariarum et digni- 
tate spoliatum iri. 

For a mixture of tenses cf. i. 13, i. 31: Futuram 
esse paucis annis uti omnes ex Gallice finibus pelltxtniMX 
atque omnes Germani Rhenum transirent . . . Nisi 
quid in Ccesare populoque Romano ^ sit^ auxilii omnibus 
Gallis idem esse faciendum quod Helvetii ^^rint, ut 
domo emigrant, etc. Often, however, this variation of 
tenses marks a distinction in time. Cf. ii. 14: Qui 
ejus consilii principes ^issent, quod intelligerent quan- 
tam calamitatem civitati intulissent, in Britanniam pro- 
fugisse, Petere non solum Bellovacos sed etiam pro his 
Hceduos ut sua dementia ac mansuetudine in eos utatur 

2. Caesar often uses the rhetorical question with the 
subjunctive mood in place of the accusative and infinitive 
when the question is in the third person in oratio recta, 
e,g. i. 40 : Cur hunc tam temere * quisquam ' ab officio 
discessurum judicdixei ? and i. 43 : ' Quod vero ad ami- 
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citiam populi Romani attulissent, id iis eripi ^quis* 
pati *• posseV 1 Again, v. 29: Postremo quis hoc sibi 
persuaderet, sine certa re Ambiorigem ad ejusmodi con- 
silium descendisse? In the same chapter is generally 
read : Cottce quidem atque eorum qui dissentirent consilium 
^ quern haberet exitum^ ? (In v. 28 the usual construc- 
tion is found : Postremo quid * esse * levius aut turpius 
quam auctore hoste de summis rebus capere consilium ?) 

This rhetorical usage is practically a return to the 
orafio recta, as is conclusively shown in the passage 
above quoted, v. 29 : Consilium quem haberet exitum^ 
which continues, In quo si non prcesens periculum at certe 
longinqua obsidione fames ' esset timenda^ where famem 
fore ut timerent or famem esse timendam would be neces- 
sary. 

3. Other violations of the usual rules are found, 
iii. 2: Subito per exploratores certior f actus est ex ea parte 
viciy quam Gallis concesserat, omnes noctu discessisse. 
This indicative Mr. Roby explains as being a statement 
thrown in by Caesar for the benefit of his readers, and in 
no way part of the scouts* information. It illustrates the 
difference between Latin and such a language as Ger- 
man, which would have invented one long compound 
word for the clause quam Gallis concesserat, 

4. It is more difficult to explain i. 40 : Aut cur de 
sua virtute aut de ipsius diligentia desperarent t Factum 
ejus hostis periculum patrum nostrorum memoria, cum, 
Cimbris et Teutonis a Gaio Mario pulsis, non minorem 
laudem exercitus quam ipse imperator meritus vid^QdXMx 
— Why do you despair of your own valour or my pre- 
cautions? This foe's strength was tried in the time of 
our fathers, when the army was deemed to have won no 
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less glory than its commander, etc. Can we believe 
that Caesar throws in the clause from cum as a historian 
and not as part of his own words ? This view is ren- 
dered still harder to accept by what follows : Factum 
etiam nuper in Italia servili tumultUy quos tamen aliquid 
usus ac disdplina^ quam a nobis accepissenty sublevarent^ 
Here the subjunctives are quite regular. 

Another irregularity not uncommon in Caesar may be 
noticed in his use of nostrorum for suorum^ and nobis for 
se, where the Roman people or army are alluded to. 

The principal passages containing examples of the 
oratio obliqua are — i. 13, 20, 31, 35, 36, 40, 43; ii. 14, 
31, 32; iv. 7; V. 27, 28, 29, 41; vi. 7; vii. i, 14, 20, 

29> 65. 

The only long speech in the oratio recta occurs viL 
77 {Oratio non prcetereunda propter ejus singularem et 
nefariam crudelitatem). Other instances are — iv. 2 5 ; v. 
30, 44; vi. 8; vii. 38, 50. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to add that the dif- 
ficulties of oratio obliqua are simplified if the English 
piece in oratio recta is first written in English oratio 
obliqua before an attempt is made to translate the 
piece into Latin. 



Exercise I. 

Our last news ^ from Africa was even more gloomy ^ 
than that which had preceded it. Wood having rein- 
forced,^ Colley made an expedition with some cavalry to 
spy out the land. Colley, on hearing that there was a 
hill which the Boers had omitted to seize, and which 
practically commanded the Boers' position,* adopted^ 
the following plan : — He marched by night with about 
700 men, and after a long and tedious journey reached 
the top of the mountain before the first watch. At day- 
break, as soon as the mist ^ lifted, the British troops saw 
from the top of the mountain the waggons and entrench- 
ments '^ of the Boers, who were as yet unaware of their 
presence. As soon as they discovered it they were 
at first thrown into great confusion, and perhaps, if 
Colley had at once attacked them, the result would 
have been far different.® But thinking his position 
impregnable,^ he determined to await the Boers' attack. 
The latter, perceiving his hesitation, at once opened a 
fire,^® which lasted from eight o'clock till midday. 

^ The things which were last announced — ^ua novisHma or qtue 
proxime. ^ tristis, ^ Cf. Military Phrases throughout. * Cf. 
Geographical Phrases. ' inire^ or capere, or «//'. * nebula sunt- 
mota, ^ carri, munitiones. ^ Use longe cUiter evenire. * Use 
expugnare. ^® Use historic infinitive, and cf. Military Phrases. 
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Exercise II. 

General Roberts, on inquiry, ^ found out ^ that there 
were only^ two routes * by which he could reach Cabul,^ 
and so he determined to wait until ^ the rest of the 
troops he had ordered ^ from each state could assemble 
and march with him. At last they all collected at the 
first pass,® and then* he felt that the hour had come^^ 
to strike terror ^^ into the turbulent Afghans ; and so he 
called together his officers ^^ and chiefs of the allies, and 
reminded them^^ of the former disaster^* at CabuL He 
bade them ^^ wipe out that disgrace, and revenge ^® the 
murder of the brave officer who had perished because 
he had trusted ^^ too much in the professions ^® of the 
Afgharts. He pointed ^® out that the honour ^ of Eng- 
land and her rule in India ^^ were at stake, ^^ and there- 
fore he urged ^ all to unite in crushing ^^ for ever^ 
their long-hated ^^ foes. 

^ qwsrendo, ^ comperio. ^ —in all ; cf. Geographical Phrases. 
* iter, ^ Ortospana. * Cf. Conjunctions. ^ Cf. Military Phrases. 
® angustia, salttis. ^ Use turn vero or turn demum. ^^ tempus 
'venisse. ^^ metum injicere. ^ legati. ^' commonefacere de. 
^* incommodum vetus, ^' Turn into oratio obliqua and omit *he 
bade/ using oblique command ; cf. Oratio Obliqua, ^* Cf. Military 
Phrases. ^' confidere. ^^ Use relative and prqfiferi. ^* docere or 
demonstrare, ^ laus, ^ Cf. Genitive Case. ^ Cf. phrases — agi de, 
impersonal ; or in summo esse discrimine. '^ Either oblique com- 
mand, as above (^'), or monere^ hortari, etc. ^ Turn * being 
united to crush.* ^ Cf. Time. ^ Turn *whom they so long had 
hated.' 

Exercise III. 

Many native ^ chieftains had learnt the Roman mili- 
tary tactics* from Sertorius, who was wonderfully 

B. L. p. ^4 
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popular and very influential in Spain.* This knowledge 
they employed* against Caesar's lieutenant Crassus, 
when he was attempting to subdue their allies the Aqui- 
tanians. Thinking they would not be safe * in risking a 
pitched battle, they proceeded to occupy strong posi- 
tions,^ fortify camps, and shut off the Romans from 
supplies/ This they were able to do, because Crassus 
did not dare to divide * his forces, owing to their small 
numbers ; ® and because their own vast host enabled 
them to scour the country, ^^ block up the roads, and 
yet leave an adequate ^^ force to guard their own camp. 
So Crassus thought his only hope of safety lay in^^ 
sallying forth and attacking the foe. But he first re- 
ferred ^^ the matter to his council, and on seeing that 
all agreed with him,^* he fixed on the next day^^ for 
action. 

^ Say *of the CelHberi,^ ^ ret miliiaris consuetudo or ratio, 
' * who had very great gratia atque auctoritas aptid Hispanos,'' 

* adhibere or uti. '^ 'that they would not safely,* hand ttUo. 

* = heights ; cf. Geographical Phrases. ' Cf. Military Phrases. 
8 Cf. Military Phrases. ^ paucitas. ^' quoquoversus vagari, " satis 
prcssidii castris, ^^ Use si ; vide Conjunctions. ^ deferre, ^* idem 
sentire, ^' Cf. Time. 



Exercise IV. 

Than the kyng sent again other ambassadours to the 
kyng of the Scottis (his brother-in law) ^ to summon 
him,2 and if he wad not be otherwise advysed than the 
kyng gave them full authoritie to defie him. And so 
the day fixed ^ for the assembly of the kyngis oste 
approached, at the whiche day the kyng of Inglande 
and all his oste arryved at Newcastle and there tarried 
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3 days for the residue of his oste that was coining after. 
And on* its aryval he departed with all his force 
towards Scotland, and drew toward^ the citie of Ber- 
wyke : for the kyng of Scotland made no other answer 
to these messengers but as he dyd to the first. And so 
the kyng of England entred into Scotland, for he was 
counsailed that ® he should not tarry at siege at Berwyke 
but to ryde forth ^ and burne the countrey ; — and so he 
dyd : — In which journey he wasted and destroyed ® all 
the playn countrey® of Scotland and toke by storm 
diverse townes that were closed ^^ with dykes ^^ and with 
pales,^^ and captured the strong castell^ of Edyng- 
burgh^* and sette therein a garrison. — Chronycle of 
Froissart 

^ to whom he had given in marriage {in matritnonium collo- 
care) his own sister. ^ Omit * to summon him,* and turn * to whom, 
if he refused to come on his order ' {ad imperatum ; vide Preposi- 
tions) *the king gave authority' (mandare ut) *to declare war' {bellum 
indicere — never used by Casar, who only * waged it '). ^ See Time. 
* Vide Ablative Case, * * halted not far from him ; * cf. Geographi- 
cal Phrases. * eo consilio ut, ' continenter progredi. ® wasted 
and destroyed — depopulari. ^ Cf. Geographical Phrases. ^^ munitus. 
11 M yossa vallique. ^ arx, ^* Edina. 

Exercise V. 

Than they sent to their commander to knowe his 
pleasure what they shuld do.^ Sir Robert Dartoyes 
lay at siege with a thousande men of armes ^ and three 
thousande archers,^ and wasted all the country about, 
so that none durst abide in the playn e countrey,* and 
there were many assautes^ and skirmishes before the 
fortifications® of the town. And there came to his 
help ^ several nobles with one hundred men of armes 
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and two hundred archers. Than incontynent there was 
made a great assaut in thre places ^ at ones : ^ the 
archers shotte so thycke that they within ^^ scant durst 
appeare ^^ at ther defence : '^ this assaut endured a 
whole daye,^^ and many hurt on bothe parties : ^* 
aga)mst^^ nyght the englysshemen withdrew to their 
lodynges ; ^® and they within, likewyse ^^ sore weary of 
tray veil, ^^ unarmed them, but they of the hoost without 
dyd not so,^® for they kept on styll their hames, except 
their heed pieces, and so dranke and refresshed them,^ 
— Chronycle of Froissart 

^ * to inquire what he wished to be done. * ^ legionarii, ^ sagit^ 
tarii. * Cf. Geographical Phrases. * Turn * it was being fought in 
many,' etc.; oppugnationes atque prcelia = * assaults and skirmishes.' 
^ munitiones. ^ Use \he predicative dative (vide Cases) or subvenire, 
8 Use ex ; cf. Prepositions. * uno tempore, ^® oppidani, *^ se 
ostendere. ^ * to defend the walls,' or in stationibus. ^ Turn * and 
throughout the whole of that day it was assaulted ' {oppugnare), 
^* Ablative absolute, * many on both sides * {utrinque) * being 
wounded.' ^ Either sub (cf Time) or use primus. ^' castra, 
*' item, ^ defatigati or summo labore confecti. ^® Turn *la)dng 
aside no armour except helmets ' {nisi galea). ^^ ex labore se rejicere. 

Exercise VI. 

The kyng of England and his came sayling ^ till he 
came before Sluse, and whan ^ he sawe so great a nombre 
of shippes that their mastes seemed to be lyke a great 
wood, he demanded of the master^ of his shyp what 
peple he thought they were. He answered and sayd, 
Sir, I think they be Normans layd* here by the French 
king, and hath done gret displeasur^ in Englande, 
brent your towne of Hampton,® and taken your great 
sh^ppe the Christofer.^ Ah, quth the kyng, I have long 
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desyred to fyght with the frenchmen, and nowe I shall ® 
fyght with some of them, for truly they have done me so 
many dysplesurs that I shall be revenged, and I may. 
Then the kyng set all his shyppes in order, the greatest 
befor, well furnished with archers; and whan he and 
his marshals had ordered® all things, the Normans dyd 
appareyle^^ their fleet in order, for^^ they were sage 
and good men of warr ^^ on the see. Ther began ^^ a 
sore batell on bothe partes : archers and crossbowes ^* 
began to shote, and men of armes fought hande to 
hande,^ and the better^® to come togyder they had 
great hokes ^^ and grapnels ^^ of iron to cast ^^ out of one 
shyppe into another, and so tyed them fast together.^® — 
Chronycle of Froissart 

^ Say * with his ships drew near to' {accedere ad). ^ Turn * whose 
harbour so large a number of ships held that their masts seemed 
like a very dense forest — having seen this he asked.' ^ gubemator. 
* Use collocare or constituere, and turn the whole into oratio 
obliquay on which cf. notes. ' iniurias inferre, ' oppidum mart' 
timum. ^ the largest of the ships of war. ^ and that he would 
then fight with some in such a way that if he could he would exact 
punishment for his great wrongs — ita ut , . . pcenas repetere *'pro ;^ 
vide Prepositions. ® administrare res. ^' instruere. ^ qui^ vide 
Subjunctive. ^ maximum usum habere belli, vide Nautical Phrases. 
^* Impersonal, vide Military Phrases. " and crossbowes — omit. 
^^ Vide Military Phrases. ^* quo with comparative. ^^ ferrece 
tnanus arpagonesque. ^^ Use relative and ablative absolute, vide 
Subjunctive. ^* Vide Prepositions — inter. 

Exercise VII. 

This batayle was^ right fierse and terrible; for the 
batayles on the see 2 are more dangerous and fierser 
than the batayles by lande : for on the see there is no 
reculying (retreating) nor fleeing; there is no remedy 
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9 

but to fyght and to abide fortune,^ and every man to 
showe his prowes.* At last the great Cristofer was won 
by the englisshemen and all that were on board ^ were 
either taken or slayne. The batayle ® endured fro the 
morning tyll it was noone and the Englysshemen endured 
moche payne ^ for their ennemies were foure agaynst one * 
and all good men on the see. The kyng of Englande 
himself took part ^ in the fight — and with him were many 
valyant nobles who, with the socours they had, bare 
themselves so bravely ^^ that they obtayned the vyctorie. 
Thus the frenchmen and other were dysconfeeted slayne 
and drowned so that not one escaped but all were 
slayne. ^^ Whane this victorie was achieved^ the kyng 
all that nyght ^^ abode in his shyppe before Sluse with 
great noise of trumpettes and other instrumentes. — 
Chronycle of Froissart, 

^ \Jst pugnarcy impersonal ^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. ' qtuECunque 
accidat fortuna. * virtus. ^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. * Cf. Time. 
7 Cf. Military Phrases, or use laborare. * Cf. Military Phrases, 
*to fight against great odds.' * Cf. Military Phrases. ^^^ iantam 
virtutem prcsstare. ^^ Either ad unutn or nullis ex hostium numero 
desideraiis quin cuncti interficerentur. ^* Cf. Military Phrases. 
" Cf. Time. 



Exercise VIII. 

The knyghtes and squiers ^ are well horsed,^ and the 
common people ^ and other on litell hakeneys :* and they 
carey with them no cartis nor chariettis ^ for ^ the diver- 
sities of the mountaignes that they must passe through. 
They take with them noo purveyaunce ^ of brede nor 
wyne, for theyr usage and sobrenes® is suche in time 
of warre, that they wyll passe in the journey a great long 
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tyme without brede, and drinke of the ryver water 
without wyne. They live mainly ® on beastis,^® of which 
they are ever sure to fynde ^^ plenty in the countrey that 
they wyll passe throughe.12 Wherefore it is no great 
merveile though ^^ they make greatter journeys than 
other people do. And in this manner the Scottis were 
entred into the sayd countrey,^* and wasted and brent ^^ 
all about as they went, and toke greate nombre of 
bestis.^® — Chronyde of Froissart 

^ nobiles. ^ optimis equis tUu ' cateri, * caballL * carri — 
esseda. * Turn * by which to pass through * {qui with subjunctive) 
* the mountains and broken country ; * cf. Geographical Phrases. 
^ nihil or nulla copia, * Turn * since they have adopted this cus- 
tom ' {in earn consuetudinem se adducere ut) * that without bread they 
makevery long journeys.' ^ Vide Accusative Case, ^' Cf. Ablative 
Case. ^ Use copia suppeiere, ^^ * in the country,' etc. — say* on the 
march. * ^ * we must not wonder if. * ^* * into the sayd countrey, * /'. e. 
Anglia. ^* depopulari or vastare atque incendere — use historic infini- 
tive, *• pecudes. 

Exercise IX. 

And on^ this ryver standeth^ the town of Carlyel, 
where the lorde Hulford and Mowbray were gouvernours 
to defende the Scottis the passage f for the Scottis coulde 
not entre into Inglande but * they must passe this sayd 
ryver in one place or another. The Englisshemen coulde 
here no tydyngis of the Scottis tyll they were come to the 
entre of the sayd countrey. The Scottis were passed this 
ryver so prively * that they of Carlyel, nor yet of Newe- 
castell,knew nothyng thereof, for bitweene the sayd townes 
it was about 60 mile.^ These Scottysshe men are right 
hardy,^ and sore travelyng in harneys and in warres ;® for 
when they wyll entre® into Inglande, within 24 hours 
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they wyll drive theyr hole host 40 myle, for they are all 
a horsbacke, without ^® it be the traundals and laggers 
of the oost, who follow after a foote.^^ — Chronyde of 
Froissart, 

^ Vide Ad, ^ Cf. Geographical Phrases. ' \3x prohtbere itinere 
Caledonios. * Use »t>i with ablative absolute, and cf. p. 67. * 'they 
had passed without the knowledge of the garrisons ' {inscientibus pra- 
sidits) 'of Ihis and the neighbouring town.' ^ Vide Geographical 
Phrases and uses of spatium. ^ Cf. labori etc duritia sttuUre or 
labore se durare, ® Turn * so that they make very long marches 
under arms in time of war,' and c£ Military Phrases. • incur- 
sionem facere statuere, ^^ nisi calones atque ejusmodi homines. 
^^ pedibus. 



Exercise X. 

And whan the kyng of Inglande had ron over^ all the 
playne countrey ^ of Scotlande and tarried there the space 
of six monthes and sawe that none would come against 
hym,^ he withdrew fa)rre and easely * toward Berwike ^ — 
And whan he had come there he layde round about his 
siege ^ and sayd he would never depart thans tyll^ he had 
wonne it, or else the kyng of Scottis came and raised® his 
siege parforce.® And^^ within the towne there were good 
men of warre, set there by the kyng of Scottis — before 
it there were many assauts and sore skyrmysshes nygh 
every daye,^^ for they of the city wolde not yielde them 
up simply,^^ for alwaies they thought to be rescued :^ 
how be it there was no succour appered — And whan 
they in commande of the towne sawe that no comfort^* 
nor ayde came to them from any part, and that their 
vitayles^ began to fayle,^^ and howe^^ they were enclosed 
both by land and by water, than they began to treate 
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with^® the kyng of Inglande and desire a month's truce. 
— Chronycle of Froissart 

^ Quoquoversus vagari, ^ Vide Geographical Phrases. ' Use 
resistere, impersonal. * satis commode. * ad maritimam urbem ; 
cf. Prepositions. * circumvallare. ' Vide Conjunctions. ^ oppidum 
obsidione liberare. ® vi atqu£ armisy or *per vim.* ^^ Turn * in which 
town the king had set a very strong garrison.* " Cf. Exercise V. 
^ = * surrender ; ' cf. Military Phrases ; simply = sine contentione. 
^ auxilium with impersonal verb ; vide Predicative Dative. 
^* solatium, '^^ res jfrumentaria. ^' deficere. ^' Use infinitive. 
*® Turn * to ask these terms of peace that they might gain * {im- 
petrare) *a month's truce ' (indutice), or ita agere cum . . . ut. 



Exercise XI. 

Harold was at York, rejoicing^ over his recent victory, 
which had delivered ^ England from her ancient^ foes, 
and when the tidings reached him that Duke William 
of Normandy and his host had landed* on the Sussex 
shore, Harold instantly hurried southward^ to meet^ this 
long-expected enemy. The severe loss^ which his army 
had sustained in the battle with the Norwegians® must 
have made it impossible for any large number of veteran 
troops® to accompany him in his forced march ^® to 
London. He halted at the capital only six days ; and 
during that time gave orders for collecting forces from 
his southern and midland counties,^^ and also directed 
his fleet to reassemble off the Sussex ^^ coast He might 
have gathered a much more numerous force than that of 
William, but his recent victory had made him over con- 
fident,^^ and he was irritated^* by the reports ^^ of the 
country being ravaged by the invaders. As^* soon, 
therefore, as he had collected a small army in London, 
he marched off towards^'' the coast : pressing forward as 
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rapidly as possible,^® in the hope oi^ taking the Nor- 
mans unawares, 2^ as he had recently by a similar forced 
march succeeded in surprising the Norwegians. ^^ — 
Creases Fifteen Decisive Battles, 

York = Eboracum. Sussex = Saxones, 

^ /atus with ablative. ^ liberare. ' vetus. * Cf. Nautical 
Phrases. ^ Cf. Geographical Phrases. ^ ad ox obviam, ' Turn 
into ablative absolute, and cf. Military Phrases. * Say, in superiore 
proelio, ^ Cf. Military Phrases throughout. ^® Put in next sentence 
and begin — ' when he had reached Londinium by forced marches,' 
etc. ^^ proxinuE civitates. ^^ Say, ad certutn locum or ad Portum 
Noimm, ^ nimis elatus by, etc. ^* graviter ferre quod, ^ Use 
impersonal verb. ^* ubi primum^ or simul ac with perfect indica- 
tive. ^' Cf. Geographical Phrases. ^^ quamcelerrime, ^ si posset; 
cf. Conjunctions. ^ Cf. Military Phrases. ^ barbari. 

Exercise XII. 

But Harold, when he found ^ that his hopes ^ of ^ sur- 
prising^ his adversary were vain, changed his tactics,* and 
halted^ about ^ seven miles from the Norman lines. He 
sent some spies, who spoke the French language,^ to 
examine the number^ and preparations of the enemy, 
who, on their return, related® with astonishment^^ that 
there were more priests in William's camp than there 
were fighting men in the English army; because ^^ from 
ignorance ^2 of the Norman usages ^^ they had mistaken 
for^* priests all the Norman soldiers who^ had short 
hair and shaven^® chins. Harold's army was far in- 
feriors^ in number to that of the Normans, and some of 
his captains advised ^^ him to retreat upon London, and^® 
lay waste the country, so as^ to starve down the strength 
of the invaders. 

^ intelligere, videre^ etc. ^ hopes were vain = spent se fefelHsse, 
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^ de ; cf. Prepositions. ' Cf. Military Phrases. * consilium. ' Cf. 
Military Phrases. ^ 'About,* etc, cf. Geographical Phrases. 
' Gallica lingua peritu ® Turn — using indirect question. ^ deferre. 
*• admiratio, "^ quod ; cf. Conjunctions. ^ inscientia, ^^ con- 
suetude or instituta. ^* habere pro, ^ Cf. Cases ; d escriptive ablative. 
•"* rasum os. ^' Cf. Ablative Case ; minime pares or inferiores. 
^ censerCf hortarij monere, ^ Use ablative absolute. ^ fame 
cpprimere. 

Exercise XIII. 

But ^ Harold could not endure to inflict on his sub- 
jects even the temporary ^ misery of ^ wasting the coun- 
try. Harold's brothers were with him in the camp, and 
endeavoured to persuade him to absent * himself from 
the battle. Harold replied * that he could not look on 
while others risked ® their lives for him. Men ^ would 
hold him a coward, ® and blame him for ® sending his 
best friends where he dared not go himself. He re- 
solved, therefore, to fight, and to fight in person ^^ : but 
he was still too good a general to be the assailant ^^ in 
the action. He strengthened^^ his position on the 
hill where he had halted, by a palisade of stakes^ 
interlaced ^^ with osier ^^ hurdles, ^^ and there, he said 
he would defend himself against whoever should seek 
him. — Creasy' s Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

^ Turn * this advice did not please him, as he * {qtii with subjunc- 
tive) *was unwilling to inflict * {inferre), or 'would not allow his sub- 
jects to suffer want' {inopia), ^ Either use in (cf. Time) or brevissimi 
temporis injuria (cf. Genitive Case). ^ ablative absolute. * Cf. 
Military Phrases. ' Vide Oratio Obliqua. * in discrimine versari, 
or cf. vi. 34 : Ut potius in silvis * Gallorum vita ' quam legionarius 
miles pericliteiMX. ' Use rhetorical question ; cf. Oratio Obliqua. 
* pro turpissimo habere. ^ Use quod^ vide Conjunctions. ^^ ipse 
per se ; vide Per. " Cf. Military Phrases on bellum^ and proelii 
initium facere. ^^ Use ablative absolute ; munire locum. ^ vallus, 
vimina ac crates^ contextus. 
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Exercise XIV. 

This promise moved ^ so them of Kent, of Essex, of 
Sussex, of Bedforde, and of the countreis about, that they 
rose^ and came towardes London to the nombre of* 
Ix thousande ; and thay had a capitayne called Walter 
Tyler * and with him in companye was Jaques Strawe ^ 
and Johan Belle, ^ these three were chefe soveragne 
capitaynes,^ but the heed^ of all was Walter Tyler. 
When these unhappy men began thus to styrre ® they of 
London ^^ except ^^ such as were of theyr bande ^* were 
greatly afrayed. Then the ma)rre of London ^* and the 
rich men of the cytie toke counsayle togyder ; and when 
they sawe the people thus comjmge^* on every syde, 
they caused the gates of the cite to be closed, and 
wolde suffre no man to entre into the cytie : but when 
they hedde well imagyned^^ they advysed^® not so to do, 
for they thought they shulde thereby put their sub- 
barbes ^"^ in great parell to be brent ; and so they 
opened agayne the cytie, and there entred in at the 
gates in some places^® a hundred, two hundred, by 
twentie^® and by thirtie. — Chronych of Frotssart 

* Turn 'moved by these promises* {pollicitation 'the inhabitants 
of Kent* {Cantium) *and the neighbouring districts;' vide Geographi- 
cal Phrases. ^ ad, see Prepositions. ^ conjuratione facta, * Spar- 
tacus. ^ Fufius, ^ libertus Statins. ^ Vsepraesse, ^ Use summa 
imperii, and of. Military Phrases. ® Use tumultus or seditio, 
^^ Londinii cives. ^^ prater. ^* Use novis rebus studere, ^ urH 
pra/ectus. ^* hominum concursus, ^ re deliberata, ** Either 
turn, or use censere. ^^ cedifcia vicique extra urbem, ^^ Say *at 
one side loo,' at another 200. ^^ Use distributive numeral, and say 
nunc .... nunc 



• • • 



Exercise XV. 
Julius Caesar, having subdued ^ most part of Gallia, 
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Stirred up with a desire * of adding still more glory to 
his name, and the ^ whole Roman empire to his ambi- 
tion ; determines, and that * upon no unjust pretended 
occasion, to try his force ^ in the conquest also of 
Britain. For he understood that the Britons in most 
of his Gallian wars had sent supplies ^ against him, had 
received fugitives of the Bellovaci his ennemies, and 
were called over to aid the cities of Armorica, which 
had the year before conspired all in a new rebellion. 
Therefore Caesar, though now the summer well nigh 
ending,^ and the season unagreeable® to transport a 
war, yet judged it would be great ® advantage, only^^ to 
get entrance into the isle, knowledge of men, the places, 
the ports, the accesses ; which then, it seems, were even 
to the Gauls, our neighbours, almost unknowa For 
except merchants and traders, it is not oft, saith he, 
that any use ^ to travel thither ; and to those that do, 
besides the sea-coast, and the ports next to Gallia, 
nothing else is known. — Milton. 

^ pacare ; cf. sub imperium redigere {debellare is not used by 
Caesar). * cupiditas — *of increasing his own laus or opinio* 
' Turn *and of holding the chief {summa) * of the Roman command ;' 
cf. Military Phrases, and leave out *to his ambition.* * neqiu sine 
causa, neque injuria, '^ = * to try how much he was able ' by con- 
quering Britain. * Cf. Military Phrases throughout. ^ Cf. Time. 
• Cf. Caesar, Bk. vi. 20. • predicative dative. ^' si modo; cf. Con- 
junctions. ^^ consuesse. 

Exercise XVI. 

Who soon after, with two legions, ordinarily amount- 
ing, of Romans and their allies, to about 25,000 foot, 
and 4500 horse, the foot in 80 ships of burden,^ the 
horse in 18, besides ^ what galleys were appointed for 
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his chief commanders,^ sets off, about * the third watch 
of the night, with a good gale to sea ; ^ leaving behind 
him Sulpitius Rufus to make good® the port with a 
sufficient strength. But the horse, whose appointed 
shipping lay windbound ^ eight mile upward ® in another 
haven, had much trouble to embark. Caesar, now 
within sight of Britain, beholds on every hill multitudes 
of armed men ready to forbid his landing, and Cicero 
writes to his friend Atticus, that the accesses of the 
island were wondrously fortified with strong works or 
moles. Here from the fourth to the ninth hour of day 
he awaits at anchor the coming up of his whole fleet ; 
meanwhile, with his legates and tribunes, consulting and 
giving order to fit all things for what might happen 
in ® such a various and floating water-fight as was to be 
expected. This place, which was a narrow bay, close 
environed with hills,^® appearing no way commodious, ^^ 
he removes to a plain and open shore eight miles 
distant. — Milton. 

* Cf. Nautical Phrases. ^ praterea^ or cf. Prepositions— ;^i?/tfr. 
^ legati preefectique. *Cf. Time. *Cf. Nautical Phrases; = favourable 
wind. • Cfi Nautical Phrases. ^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. ® Use stipra, 
• Turn * in a sea-fight which has celerem aique instabiUm motum^ 
^* Cf. Geographical Phrases. " nequaquam idoneus. 

Exercise XVII. 

Thus had the Britons made their peace; when 
suddenly an accident unlooked for ^ put new counsels 
into their minds. Four days after the coming of Caesar, 
those eighteen ships of burden, which from the upper 
haven ^ had taken in all the Roman horse, borne with a 
soft wind to the very coast, in sight of the Roman camp, 
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were by a sudden tempest scattered and driven back, 
some to the port from whence they loosed, others down 
into the west country; who finding there no safety 
either to land or to cast anchor, chose rather to commit 
themselves again to the troubled sea; and, as Orosius 
reports, were most of them cast away. The same night, 
it being full moon, the galleys left upon dry land,^ were, 
unaware to the Romans, covered with a springtide,* and 
the greater ships, that lay off at anchor, torn and beaten ^ 
with waves, to the great perplexity ® of Caesar, and his 
whole army; who now had neither shipping left to 
convey them back, nor any provision made to stay here, 
intending to have wintered in Gallia. — Milton. 

^ de improviso id accidit ut — they adopted new plans. ' Cf. 
Nautical Phrases throughout. ' XDf. Geographical Phrases. * astu 
compleri. ' affliciari, * magna perturbatio. 



Exercise XVIII. 

In this extremity^ no other alternative ^ seemed to 
remain than to attempt to regain the route from which 
they had departed. As ^ all other considerations were 
now subordinate to those of personal safety, it was 
agreed to abandon the spoil, which greatly retarded their 
movements.* At length the whole body faint with 
fatigue and hunger reached the borders of a little stream 
which flowed through a valley, whose avenues,^ as well 
as the rugged heights by which it was commanded,® 
were already occupied by the enemy, who poured down 
mingled volleys^ of shots, stones, and arrows on the 
heads of the Christians. The compact ® mass, presented 
by the latter, afforded a sure mark to the artillery of the 
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Moors ; while they, from their scattered ® position, as 
well as from the defences afforded by the nature of the 
ground,^® were exposed to little annoyance ^^ in retura 
In addition ^^ to lighter missiles the Moors occasionally 
dislodged large fragments of rock, which, rolling with 
tremendous violence down the declivities of the hills,^ 
spread frightful desolation through the Christian ranks. — 
Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, 

■^ Cf. Time, or res ad extremum casum est perducta, ^ Turn 

* they seemed able to try nothing else than to return by the route,* 
etc. ' Turn * since neglecting all else it had to be provided for 
their safety only ; * use providere, impersonal. * ceUritas, ^ aditus, 

• Cf. Geographical Phrases. ^ Cf. Military Phrases. ^ confertus or hi 
confertissima acie, ® rarus, ^® Cf. Geographical Phrases. ^ Cf. 
Military Phrases, or use nocere^ impersonal. ^^ Cf use of Ad 
(Prepositions) with accessit quod, ^^ Cf. Geographical Phrases. 



Exercise XIX. 

All this the Britons well perceiving, and by the com- 
pass of his camp, which without baggage appeared the 
smaller, guessing at his numbers, consult together,^ and 
one by one slyly withdrawing from the camp, where they 
were waiting the conclusion of a peace, resolve to stop 
all provisions, and to draw out the business^ till winter. 
Caesar, though ignorant of what they intended, yet from 
the condition wherein he was, and their other hostages 
not sent, suspecting what was likely, begins to provide 
space, all that might be, against ^ what might happen ; 
lays in corn, and with materials fetched from the con- 
tinent, and what was left of those ships which were past 
help, he repairs the rest. So that now by the incessant 
labour of his soldiers, all but twelve were again made 
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serviceable. While these things are doing, one of the 
legions being sent out to forage, as was accustomed, and 
no suspicion of war, while some of the Britons were 
remaining in the country about, others also going and 
coming freely to the Roman quarters, they who were in 
station at the camp gates sent speedily word to Caesar, 
that from that part of the country, to which the legion 
went, a greater dust than usual '^ was seen to rise. — 
Milton. 

^ Use inter; cf. Prepositions. ^ rem prodticere. ^ ad ; cf. 
Prepositions ; cf. Nautical Phrases and Military Phrases where 
necessary. * quam consuetudo fert — * than is usual. * 



Exercise XX. 

Caesar guessing the matter, ^ commands the cohorts of 
guard to follow him thither, two others to succeed in 
their stead, the rest all to arm and follow. They had 
not marched long when Caesar discerns his legion sore 
overcharged ;^ for the Britons not doubting but that 
their ennemies on the morrow would be in that place, 
which only they had left unreaped ^ of all their harvest, 
had placed an ambush ;* and while they were dispersed 
and busiest at their labour, set upon them, killed some, 
and routed the rest. The manner of their fight was from 
a kind of chariots : wherein riding about and throwing 
darts, with the clatter of their horse, and of their wheels, 
they ofttimes broke the rank of their ennemies ; then re- 
treating among the horse, and quitting their chariots, 
they fought on foot. The charioteers in the mean while 
somewhat aside from the battle, set themselves in such 
order that their masters at any time oppressed with odds, 

B. L. p. ^ 
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might retire safely thither, having performed with one 
person both the nimble service of a horseman and the 
steadfast duty of a foot soldier. — Milton. 

^ id quod erat suspicatus ; cf. Military Phrases throughout. ^ Use 
verb in infinitive. * demetere = to reap. * insidia. 



Exercise XXI. 

With this sort of new skirmishing the Romans now 
over-matched and terrified, Caesar with opportune aid 
appears ; for then the Britons make a stand ; but he 
considering that now was not fit time to offer battle, 
while his men were scarce recovered of ^ so late a fear, 
only keeps his ground, and soon after leads back his 
legions to the camp. Further action for many days 
following was hindered on both sides by foul weather ; 
in which time the Britons dispatching messengers round 
about, learn ^ to how few the Romans were reduced, what 
hope of praise and booty, and now, if ever, of freeing 
themselves from the fear of like invasions hereafter, by 
making these an example, if they could but now dislodge 
their ennemies ; at this intimation multitudes of horse 
and foot coming down from all parts, make towards the 
Romans. Caesar foreseeing that the Britons, though 
beaten and put to flight, would easily evade his foot, yet 
with no more than thirty horse, which Comius had 
brought over, draws out his men to battle, puts again the 
Britons to flight, pursues with slaughter, and returning 
burns and lays waste all about. — Milton. 

Cf. Military Phrases throughout. ^ Cf. Ex — Prepositions. ^ =tell, 
assert— J>radicare, docere, etc 
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Exercise XXII. 

Nowe let us speke of Sir Loyes of Spaine and his 
company : ^ they were sore tourmented on the see, and 
in great daunger all that nyght and the nexte day till 
noone, and lost two of their shyppes menne and all. 
Thane the thirde day about prime the see appeased \ ^ 
thane they demanded of the maryners what part of 
lande was nexte — they answered the realme of Navarre,^ 
and that the wynde had driven theym out of their 
course* more than 200 myles : than they there cast 
anchor ^ and abode the fiudde : ^ and whan the tyde 
came they had good wynde to return to Rochelle.^ So 
they coasted® along and met^ foure shippes of the 
enemy on the voyage ; ^® they sette on them and toke 
them shortly ^^ and slew all that were in them. Than 
they sailed towards Rochell where in a few days they 
arryved ^^ — there they toke lande ^^ and hard howe Sir 
Robert Dartoyes lay at siege before Vannes.^* — Chronycle 
of Froissart 

1 Turn *in the meanwhile that Spanish chieftain* {Hispanorum 
princeps) * and his men, about whom mention has been made above ' 
{supra est demonstratum), * owing to a terrible storm arising both on 
that night and the next day till noon, underwent very great dangers * 
{gravissima pericula subire), * having lost two ships, together with 
those they had on board ; ' vide Nautical Phrases throughout. 
^ Say * the wind having dropped ' (Nautical Phrases), * they asked 
{quarere ex) the sailors what country they had approached ' {appro- 
pinquare). ' Gallcecia. * Turn *and that they had not held on 
their course, but had been carried down by the wind more than,* 
etc. (Nautical Phrases). '^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. * cestum expectare. 
'^ portum repetere — for *good wind,' etc.; see Nautical Phrases. 
^ prceter maritimam oram provecti. ^ congredi cum, ^* in iiinere. 
^^ Use naves expugnare. ^^ Impersonal construction. ^^ i.e. dis- 
embarked (Nautical Phrases). ^* Gallorum urbs. 
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Exercise XXIII. 



In appearance ^ and character,^ the native Manx 2 re- 
semble ^ the Highlanders * of Scotland rather than the 
Welsh, ^ or even the Irish. ^ They are not a tall race,^ 
but a broad strongly-built^ race — so much so, indeed, 
that it was remarked that a body of Manx men raised as 
a militia * during, the late ^® war with France occupied 
more ground than an equal number of men from any 
other British regiment. But small as the country is — 
only a little more than thirty miles ^^ from end to end — 
there is yet noticeable ^^ a marked distinction between 
the inhabitants of its two extremities.^ In the south 
the natives are dark complexioned,^* with black hair 
and eyes; in the north they are fair, with light, often 
red, hair. There are also marked differences in the 
native languages of the two districts. So great altogether 
is the difference in appearance, in speech, and in habits, 
that it is commonly ^^ easy to distinguish ^^ between the 
natives of the two districts. — ** Manxland People " 
(CasselVs Magazine), 

^ Cf. Ablative Case, aspectus or species. ^ Mores. * The inhabitants 
of the isle of Mona ; cf. Geographical Phrases. ' Do not diflfer so 
much from {dtfferre), or consimiles sunt, * Superior Caledonia. 
' "SN 2\^% — Britannia Secunda. * \x€i2JiA — Hibernia. ^ Use geni- 
tive or ablative of description ; cf. magfta siatura ; corporum mag- 
niiudo. ® Use vires. * voluniarii, or supplementum^ or subsidia. 
^' Cf. Time. ^^ Cf Geographical Phrases. ^ animadvertere, imper- 
sonal use. ^ Cf. Geographical Phrases throughout. ^* Cf Ablative 
Case, color vultus. ^* vulgo, plerumque, fere. ^* discemere. 

Exercise XXIV. 
Burgoyne's^ whole force was now compelled to retreat 
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towards their camp \ the left ^ and centre were in com- 
plete disorder,* but the light infantry and the 24th 
checked the fury of the assailants, and the remains of 
the column with great difficulty effected their return to 
their camp, leaving great numbers of killed and wounded 
on the field. Burgoyne*s column had been defeated, 
but the action was not yet over. The English had 
scarcely entered the camp, when the Americans, pur- 
suing their success, assaulted it in several places with 
remarkable * impetuosity, rushing in upon the entrench- 
ments and redoubts^ through a severe fire of grape-shot 
and musketry. 

^ Cf. Military Phrases throughout. ^ = * those on the left wing 
and in the centre line.* ^ maxime perttirbari. * singularis. 
• vallum ac lorica. 



Exercise XXV. 

Arnold, especially, who on this day appeared maddened^ 
with the thirst of combat and carnage, urged on the 
attack against a part of the intrenchments which was 
occupied by the light infantry under Lord Balcarres. 
But the English received him with ^ vigour and spirit. 
The struggle here was obstinate and sanguinary. At 
length, as it grew towards ^ evening, Arnold, having 
forced all obstacles,* entered the works with some of the 
most fearless of his followers. But in this critical ^ 
moment of glory and danger,^ he received a painful 
wound in the leg, and, to his bitter regret, was obliged 
to be carried back.*^ His party continued^ the attack, 
but the English also continued their obstinate ® resist- 
ance, and at last night fell, and the assailants withdrew 
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from this quarter of the British entrenchments. — 
Creasy* s Fifteen Decisive Battles, 

^ who seemed excitari by a mad cupiditas for battle and strages. 
^ pari animo ac virtute. ^ Cf. Time. * munitiones petfringere. 
' Cf. Time. * of glory, etc. — Turn (cf. Bk. vii. 86) omnium superi- 
orum dimicationum fructum in eo die atque hora docet consistere. 
' Cf V. 35. Tito Balventio utrumque femur tragula traicitur; 
notice cases, and leave out 'painful.* ^ Use desistere ; cf. Military 
Phrases. ® pertinacia. 



Exercise XXVI. 

The plain ^ of Marathon, which is about twenty-two 
miles distant from Athens, lies along the sea-coast of 
Attica, and is about six miles in length. It is two 
miles broad in the centre, where the space between the 
mountains and the sea is greatest, but it narrows^ 
towards either extremity,^ the mountains coming * close 
down to the water at the horns of the bay. The level 
of the ground ^ is now varied by the mounds raised over 
those who fell in the battle, but it was an unbroken 
plain when the Persians encamped on it There are 
marshes at each end,® which are dry in spring and 
summer, and then offer no obstruction^ to the horse- 
man, but are commonly flooded^ with rain, and so 
rendered impracticable for cavalry, in the autumn, the 
time of year at which the action took place. The 
Greeks lying encamped on the mountains, could watch 
every movement of the Persians on the plain below, 
while they were enabled completely to mask ® their own. 
Miltiades also had, from his position, the power of 
giving battle ^® whenever he pleased, or of delaying it at 
his discretion, unless Datis were to attempt the peril- 
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ous^^ operation of storming the heights. — Creasy s Fifteen 
Decisive Battles, 

^ Cf. Gec^aphical Phrases throughout this piece. ^ angustiorfit, 
* utraque pars. * Cf. Geographical Phrases. * Turn *the plain* 
iplanicies), 'which stretched open when, etc., now has mounds* 
{tumult), etc. * extrenia pars. ^ Cf. use of impedire (Geographi- 
cal Phrases). ® Turn * but owing to rain ' {imbribus) * are as a rule 
impracticable ; * cf. inutilis ad. * celare or latere. ^® Cf. Military 
Phrases. ^^ Turn * which would be attended with great risk ; ' use 



* cum. ' 



Exercise XXVII. 

For the Britons, which in great number, as was after 
known, had been there, at sight of so huge a fleet durst 
not abide. Caesar forthwith landing his army, and 
encamping to his best advantage, some notice being 
given him by those he took, where to find his ennemy ; 
with the whole power, save only ten cohorts, and three 
hundred horse, left to Quintus Atrius for the guard of 
his ships, about the third watch of the same night, 
marches up twelve miles into the country. And at 
length by a river, espies embattled the British forces. 
They with their horses and chariots advancing to the 
higher banks, oppose the Romans in their march, and 
begin the fight ; but repulsed by the Roman cavalry, 
give back into the woods to a place notably made strong 
both by art and nature ; which, it seems, had been a 
fort, or hold of strength raised heretofore in time of 
wars among themselves.^ For entrance, and access on 
all sides, by the felling of huge trees overthwart one 
another, was quite barred up ; ^ and within these the 
Britons did their utmost to keep out the ennemy. But 
the soldiers of the seventh legion, locking^ all their 
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shields together like a roof close overhead, and others 
raising a mound,* without much loss of blood took the 
place, and drove them all to forsake the woods. — 
Milton. 

^ domestica bella, ^ pracludere. * testtiditu facta, * agger. 



Exercise XXVIII. 

Of all which things as it were then first to make dis- 
covery, he sends Caius Volusenus, in a long galley, with 
command to return as soon as this could be effected. 
He in the meantime with his whole power draws nigh to 
the Morine coast, whence the shortest passage was into 
Britain.^ Hither his navy, which he used against the 
Armoricans, and what else^ of shipping can be provided, 
he draws together. This known in Britain, the ambassa- 
dors are sent from many of the states there, who promise 
hostages and obedience ^ to the Roman empire. Them, 
after audience given,* Caesar as largely^ promising and 
exhorting to continue^ in that mind, sends home, and 
with them Comius of Arras,*^ whom he had made king of 
that country, and® now secretly employed to gain a 
Roman party among the Britons, in as many cities as he 
found inclinable, and to tell them that he himself was 
speeding thither. Volusenus, with what® discovery of 
the island he could make from aboard his ship, not^^ 
daring to venture on the shore, within five days returns 
to Caesar. — Milton. 

^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. ^ Use partitive genitive. ' Use obtemperare. 
^ audire. '^ liberaliter, * permanere in. ^ Atrebas. * Begin a 
new sentence here. * ablative absolute ; use perspicere. ^® qui 
with subjunctive = * since he did not.' 
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Exercise XXIX. 



Marlborough reached the Rhine at Coblentz,^ where 
he crossed that river, and then marched along ^ its right 
bank. His march, though rapid,^ was a-dmirably con- 
ducted, so as to save the troops from all unnecessary 
fatigue ; ample supplies of provisions were ready,* and 
the most perfect discipline was maintained.^ By degrees 
Marlborough obtained more reinforcements® from the 
Dutch and the other confederates,^ and he also was left 
more at liberty® by them to follow his own course. In- 
deed, before even a blow was struck, his enterprise® had 
paralysed the enemy, and had materially^® relieved 
Austria from the pressure of the war. Villeroy was com- 
pletely bewildered by Marlborough's movements ;^^ and 
unable to divine ^^ where it was that the English general ^ 
meant to strike his blow, wasted away the early part of 
the summer without effecting anything. ^^ — Creasfs 
Fifteen Decisive Battles, 

^ eo or illo, ^ secundum, ^ Put in previous sentence, * marched 
along as rapidly as possible ' {quam celerrime)^ * yet in such a way 
that the soldiers were fatigued by none but necessary labour ; ' omit 
'admirably conducted,* and turn the sentence as above. ^ * ample 
supplies,' etc. — use ablative absolute ; res fnimentaria ; cf. Booki. 3, 
ut in itinere copia frumenti sttppeteret. ^ *most perfect discipline,* 
etc — certissimo ordine atque imperio ; 'the soldiers marched;' also 
cf. neque ab agniine discedi passus est, * Cf. Military Phrases. ' socii, 
^ * he had the more means of conducting the war as he wished ' — 
facultatem habere^ Military Phrases. ^ consilium. ^® magna ex parte ^ 
or ex parte ; see Prepositions. ^^ celeritas. ^^ suspicari, ^^ re infecta. 

Exercise XXX. 

Marshal Tallard, who commanded forty-five thousand 
men at Strasburg, thought that Marlborough's march 
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along the Rhine was preliminary to^ an attack upon 
Alsace; and the Marshal therefore kept 2 his forty-five 
thousand men back in order to support ^ France in that 
quarter. Marlborough skilfully* encouraged his appre- 
hensions^ by causing a bridge to be constructed across* 
the Rhine. Meanwhile the Elector of Bavaria and Mar- 
shal Marsin, suspecting that^ Marlborough's design might 
be what it really proved to be, forebore® to press upon 
the Austrians opposed to them, or to send troops into 
Hungary ; and they kept back so as to secure their com- 
munications® with France. Thus when Marlborough, at 
the beginning of June,^® left the Rhine and marched for 
the Danube, the numerous hostile armies were uncom- 
bined,^^ and unable to check him. — Creasfs Fifteen 
Decisive Battles, 

^ *that he had marched with the intention of — eo consilio ut, 
^ Vide Military Phrases. ' Either ad or predicative dative ; c£ 
Cases. * Purposely — consulio. ® opinionem or metum augere. 
• in; vide Prepositions. ^ Turn *that that would be the case 
which was.' ® historic infinitive ; [cf. Military Phrases. * Cf. 
aditum habere in, or iter patefieri, or ititiere intercludi, ^® * at the 
beginning of summer ' — initajam astate. '^ distineri. 

Exercise XXXI. 

Monmouth, observing that no considerable^ men 
joined ^ him ; finding that an insurrection ^ which was 
projected * in the city had not taken place ; and hearing 
that Argyle, his confederate,^ was already defeated and 
taken ; — sunk into such despondency ^ that he had once 
resolved to withdraw himself and leave '^ his unhappy 
followers to their fate : his ^ followers expressed more 
courage than their leader, and seemed determined to 
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adhere to him in every fortune. The ® negligent ^® dis- 
position made by Feversham invited Monmouth to attack 
the king's army at Sedgemoor near Bridgewater ; and his 
men in this action showed what ^® a native courage and 
a principle of duty, even when unassisted by discipline, 
is able to perform. They threw ^^ the veteran forces 
into disorder, drove them from the grourjd, continued 
the fight till their ammunition failed them, and would at 
last have obtained a victory had not the mis- ^^ conduct 
of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray prevented it. — 
Clarendon. 

^ Say * who had much weight ; ' cf. plurimum valere, ^ Use 
adjungere, ^ niotus, seditio. * principes or auciorcs esse = to project 
something. ^ socius princeps, ^ animo deficere ox deniitH. ^* Leave 
to their fsXt^ = destituere or relinquere. ® Turn *it seemed good to 
them to try every fortune in company with their leader with greater 
spirit * — omnem fortufiam experiri or tentare. ® Say * induced by 
the fact that the king's lieutenant had posted his men in marshy 
ground not far from,' etc. — eo adductus quod; cf. Geographical 
Phrases. ^^ Turn * what those whom discipline gave no assistance 
to* {nihil sublevare) * could do' {posse) * by innate' (/«;/rt!/«j) valour and 
pietas or ojfficium f* discipline = ustts ac discipliim. ^^ Use ablative 
absolute, and cf. Military Phrases throughout. ^^ re male adininis- 
traia. 

Exercise XXXII. 

Thus the Englysshemen departed in the morning and 
set f)Te ^ to the village ^ and brent it clene up,^ and so 
came to Calais and all their pillage,* and there tarryed 
for the wynde to have passed ^ that they myght retourne 
to Englande. And on their departure the enemy began 
to pillage ® and robbe the towne where the Englysshe- 
men had lodged, and left nothynge in the towne nor in 
the churche ^ of Saint ^ Johans. In the whyche churche 
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a vyllayne lept upon the auter and wolde have taken 
away a stone ® out of a crowne on the heed of an jonage ^^ 
of our lady ^^ — but ^^ the ymage turned from him, and the 
vyllayne died a shameful dethe. Many men sawe this 
miracle :^ and after that ther came another that wolde 
have done the same, but than, all the bells ^* in the 
church rang without any help of mannes handes, nor also 
could they be ronge, for the ropes were tyed up alofte. 
For these myracles the churche was moche visited of all 
the people, and the kyng gave to the same image of our 
ladye a great gyfte and so dyde all the lordes. — Chronycle 
of Froissart 

^ incendere, ^ victis. ' exurere, * prceda. ^ Cf. Nautical 
Phrases — *for the wind dropping,' etc. * diripere, ' templum 
or cedes, ® divus. ^ gemma. ^** simulacrum. ^^ Perhaps Diva 
Virgo. ^^ Use ablative absolute. ^ prodigium. ^* This passage 
has no parallel in classical Latin. In mediaeval Latin campana is 
used for bell^ but the whole can be turned, * Strange sounds came 
forth from the cedcs^ such as could not have been caused by human 
means. ' 

Exercise XXXIII. 

And so it happed ^ that the erle of Pembroke and his 
company shulde arryve on that day in the haven of 
Rochell, but there they found the foresayde^ Spaign- 
yerdes to hinder their arryvyng. And whanne the 
englysshemen and poictevyns^ saw the Spaignyerdes 
there and parceyved how they* must needes fyght with 
them, they comforted themselves.^ Howbeit they were 
not equally matched,® noither of men nor of shyppes. 
Still they armed them and putte themselves in good 
order, their archers in the van ready to fyght. And than 
the Spanyshe shyppes, who were well provyded with a 
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great nombre of men of warre and engines of every sort, 
began to approche makyng ^ great noise. Ther was ^ a 
great batayle and a harde; the englysshemen hadde 
enough to do,® for the Spanyerdes that were in the great 
sh)rppes hadde great barres ^® of yron and great stones, 
and dyd cast them down to^^ perse the englysshe 
shyppes, and hurt therewyth many a man right well. 
But the englysshemen bare themselves right well,^^ and 
the erle of Pembroke dyd many a noble feat of armes ^^ 
with his own handes, and likewise all his other knyghtes. 
— Chronycle of Froissart 

Cf. «/— Conjunctions. ^ dequibus supra demonstrcpvimus. 'Say 
* allies. ' * Use accusative and infinitive. * Cf. uses of inter — Pre- 
positions. * Cf. Ablative Case and Military Phrases. ^ Use cum — 
strepitus = noise. ® Use impersonal verb. ^ Use laboroy and cf. 
maxime laboratur. ^' talece ferrece. ^^ Say * with which to pierce ' 
— relative and subjunctive; ^\&cce = perfringere. ^ foriissime 
resistere. ^' Cf. sumvtam virtutem prastare. 



Exercise XXXIV. 

Now the Englysshemen were hard pressed ^ by the 
great superiority of the Spanyerdes in men and shyppes ; 
and many were wounded by the castyng^ downe of 
great stones and barres of yron. The people of the 
towne of Rochell ^ sawe well this batayle, but they never 
avaunsed them to come to helpe the erle of Pembroke 
and his company, who so valyantly there fought with 
their ennemyes, but dyde lette them alone.^ Thus in 
this batayle and stryfe they endured ^ tyll it was nyght, 
and than they departed eche fro other, and cast their 
ancores. The same night Sir Johan of Hardan, who was 
then seneshall ^ of Rochell, made gret desyres ^ to them 
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of the towne that they shuld all arme them and entre 
into barges ® and shyppes and to go ayde those who all 
the day had so valiantly fought with their ennemyes. 
But they of the towne excused themselves,® and sayd^^ 
that they had ynough to do ^^ to kepe the towne and 
how they were no menne for the sea^^ nor wyst nat 
howe to fight with the Spanyerdes on the see, but yi the 
batayle were on the lande,^^ they sayde they wold than 
gladly go forth. And so when the day was come the 
Spanyerdes weighed up their ancres^* and with loud 
cries ^^ set upon the Englysshe shyppes — and after a 
fierse batayle outher took or slew all that were on board. 
— Chronycle of Froissart. 

^ urgeri or labor ere ^ or use insiare and turn the passage. ^ Use 
deicere, ' oppidani, * Cf. use of supersedere^ Military Phrases. 
^ impersonal verb. * tirbi prceesse or urbi prcefectus. ' solUcitare , . . 
ut. ® Cf. Nautical Phrases. * excusare se de; cf. Caesar's use of de- 
precari and excusatio. ^^ Omit * and said, ' and use oratio obliqaa. 
^^ satis ncgotii esse with infinitive. ^^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. ^* Cf. 
Military Phrases. ^* Cf. Nautical Phrases. ^^ tilulatus or clamor. 

Exercise XXXV. 

Whan they of the towne understood how the Eng- 
lysshemen were comynge to attack them, they wente to 
counsayle ^ to se what were best for them to doo. And 
when they had well counsayled^ together they all 
agreed ^ that it was far better ^ for them to yelde. Ther- 
fore as soon as they knewe that the Englysshemen 
approached fyfty of them that were moost noble ^ yssued 
out of that towne, and aboute a mile of ^ they taryed 
for the Englysshemen. Tidynges came to these howe 
they of the towne of Maures were yssued out not to 
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fyght but to yelde them. Then the lordes rode on 
before to se what the matter was, and caused all the 
archers and oost to tary behinde : then the fyfty ambas- 
sadors all kneeled down ^ and sayd, * Syrs,^ we be of the 
poore men of Maures, who wyllingly wyll be under tha 
obeysaunce® of your moost noble general: wherefore 
we desyre you to accepte us to mercy,^® for all that we 
have is yours.' The thre lordes havyng consulted eche 
other sayd, * We shall go with you into the towne and 
parte of our oost, not al, and there ye shall make^^ 
promyse and othe.* *Syrs,' sayd they, *this shall we 
doo with good wylles.' They then went to theyr towne 
and opened theyr gates ^^ and barr}'^ers, and suffred^^ 
the lordes to entre and a four hundred speres with them, 
and the resydue of the oost lodged without in the feldes, 
and had provysyon out of the towne suffycyent — 
Chronyde of Froissart. 

^ Cf. Military Phrases. - re deliberata, * omnibus constahat or 
placebaty or idem sentire or censere, * prastare. ^ summo loco nati. 
• Cf. Geographical Phrases. ' Cf. alictii ad pedes procumbere, ^ oratio 
obliqua, ' Cf fidem sequi or in officio esse. ^® in fidem accipere ; 
veniam dare, dementia uti in, ^^ Say * confirm what ye promise 
by oath.' ^ portis patefactis. " Either patior with infinitive, 
or oppido recipere. 

Exercise XXXVI. 

HasdrubaV from his Spanish campaigns, was well 
acquainted with all the sounds and signals ^ of Roman 
war; and from all that he heard and saw, he felt con- 
vinced ^ that both the Roman consuls were before him. 
In doubt ^ as to what might have taken place between 
the armies of the south,^ and probably hoping that 
Hannibal also was approaching, Hasdrubal determined 
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to avoid an encounter^ with the combined Roman 
forces, and ^ to endeavour to retreat upon Insubrian ^ 
Gaul, where he would be in a friendly country,® and 
could endeavour to reopen his communications ^^ with 
kis brother. He therefore led his troops back into 
their camp ; and, as the Romans did not venture on an 
assault upon his entrenchments, and Hasdrubal did not 
choose to commence his retreat in their sight,^^ the day 
passed away in inaction.^^ — Creases Fifteen Decisive 
Battles, 

^ Turn * having heard and seen all these things, Hasdrubal, 
who had learnt in Spain,* etc. ; omit 'campaigns.' * Sounds and 
signals, etc. — say * military system ;' vide Military Phrases throughout 
3 pro certo habere or ei persuasum est, with accusative and infinitive. 

* inscius. * Omit * between the armies,' and say * in lower Italy.' 

* 'that he ought not to fight* — use gerundive. ^ Begin fresh 
sentence, e.g. * But it seemed better ' — prcestare videbaiur. ^ Vide 
Geographical Phrases; for 'Insubrian Gaul' use 'Insubrian Gauls.' 

* Say 'a friendly state,* in apposition to Gauls, and omit 'where 
he,' etc ^® Use Hter patefieri.^ ^^ in corum conspectu. ^ 'On that 
day nothing at all was done.' 

Exercise XXXVII. 

At the first watch ^ of the night, Hasdrubal led his men 
silently^ out of their camp, and moved northward ^ to- 
wards ^ the Metaurus, in the hope ^ of placing that river 
between himself and the Romans before^ his retreat 
was discovered.^ The Roman cavalry, however, was 
soon seen coming up in pursuit,® followed® at no great 
distance by the legions, which marched in readiness ^^ 
for an instant engagement It was hopeless ^^ for Has- 
drubal to think of continuing his retreat before them.^^ 
He therefore ordered his men to prepare for action ^* 
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instantly, and made the best arrangement^* of them 
that ^^ the nature of the ground would permit. — 
Creasy s Fifteen Decisive Battles, 

^ Vide Time. ^ silentio, ^ Vide Geographical Phrases ; cf. in 
superiorem Italiam^ or Italia partem, ^ Cf. Ad, or versus ; cf. 
Geographical Phrases. * Cf. Si (Conjunctions), and turn the rest, 
*it may lie between,* etc. ; cf. intercederey interponiy interflture^ etc. 
• before — cf. priusquam (Conjunctions). ^ de profectione sentire. 
^ a tergo, ' Use subsequi, and turn. ^® expeditus, ^ Cf. spe dejec- 
tus st4i recipiendi, or cf. uses of desperare. ^^ Use in with ablative ; 
cf. Prepositions. ^^ Cf. arnia expedire. ^^ quant commodissime. 
^ Cf. Pro (Prepositions). 



Exercise XXXVIII. 

Thus the flemynges^ came right over the Tames ^ 
mouth, where the englysshe navy lay 3 — and when they 
sawe this they sayd to one another,* * Syrs, advyse you 
well, we shall be met by the englysshe armye — they^ 
have perceyved us and wyll take advantage of y* wynde 
and tyde,^ and we shall have batayle or it be nyght.' 
And thys tydynges pleased them not well, howbeit, syth 
they sawe no remedy but ^ fyght they ordered themselves 
thereto. But theyr admiral was ryght sage and hardy 
in armes and had done before grete domage^ on the see 
to the englysshemen. He set everything in good ordre 
and reassured ^ and encouraged ^^ them. * Syrs,* ^^ sayd 
he, * be not abasshed,^^ we are men ynowe to fyght with 
the englysshe army, and the wynde will serve us,^^ that 
ever as we ^* be fyghtyng we shall approche nerer and 
nerer to the contynent ^^ and be able to make a friendly 
haven.' ^^ Some toke good comforte^^ with those wordes, 
and some not ; so they put themselfe in good ordre and 

B. u T, ' ^ 
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defence, and made redy theyr crossebowes and gonnes. 
— Chronycle of Froissart, 

1 hostes or BcUavi. ^ Cf. Geographical Phrases ; Tatmsis = 
Thames. ^ Cf. Nautical Phrases throughout. ^ Turn *they ex- 
horted one another ' (cf. inier se, Prepositions) * to consult for them- 
selves, since they would have to encounter * (use gerundive, imper- 
sonal) *with the English army.' * From 'they have perceived,' 
may be turned into oratio obliqua^ dependent on dixerunt^ under- 
stood from cohortari, ^ Use sequiy Nautical Phrases. ^ Use 
gerundive. ® iniurias inferre, * confirmare, i® cohortari^ or use 
cohortatio. ^^ Use oratio obliqua, cf. Grammar. ^^ anitfic deficere. 
^' Cf. Nautical Phrases, and use ablative absolute ; cf. Ablative 
Case. " Cf. In, Prepositions. " Cf. Nautical Phrases. " sola- 
ciuniy or use major animus. 



Exercise XXXIX. 

The englysshe shyppes approched, and they had cer- 
tayne galays^ foumysshed with archers; and these came 
foremost rowing with owers ^ and gave the fyrst assaulte. 
The archers shot fyersely and lost moche of theyr shotte ' 
— for the Flemynges covered them under the deckes and 
wold not apere, but drave ever forth with the wynde.* 
Thus on the se^ there was a harde batayle and well 
fought, for it endured thre or foure houres. And when 
the day fayled ^ they withdrewe eche fro other, and cast 
ancre and there rested all nyght.^ And whan the fludde 
came they dysancred and hoysted up sayles® and re- 
tourned agayne to the batayle. And ever as they fought 
they drewe towards Flanders, but no socour came to 
help them ® and at the last they were dyscomfyted : and 
moost of theyr shyppes were seased togyder wyth theyr 
capytayne. The men of the towne of Sluse were sore 
abasshed when they harde of this dysaster^^ so that 
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they wyst not what to do, other ^^ to gyve up theyr 
towne and forsake all or else to entre into the shyppes 
that laye there and so defende the haven. But it so 
happed that the englysshemen dyd not knowe the case 
they were in,^ and therefore determyned i\ot to land 
but to brenne the shyppes that lay at ancre in the haven 
of Sluse. — Chronycle of Froissart 

^ = cutters, cf. Nautical Phrases. ^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. * Cf. 
usages of telay Military Phrases. ^ Cf. Military Phrases. * imper- 
sonal construction. * Use appetere^ cf. Time. ' Cf. Nautical Phrases. 
* Cf. Nautical Phrases. ® Cf. Military Phrases. ^® calamiias, 
incommodunif fuga, ^^ For whether , . , or^ cf. Conjunctions. 
^ Use indirect questions, and cf. res ad extremum casum est per- 
ductGy or in periculo versari. 



Exercise XL. 

Since ^ our arrival here we have been busy landing 
troops, horses, camels, and stores, on what^ we found as 
a desert beach, but is now the busy scene of a large 
encampment surrounded by solid entrenchments. The 
troops have now all arrived, and the remainder of the 
transport^ is expected to-morrow,* when^ an immediate 
forward movement will be made. Between us and the 
high ground^ there is a two miles* stretch of shallow 
salt water one foot deep now, but dry in the summer 
months. This presents a great physical obstacle^ to the 
advance of the troops. The bottom® is muddy, and 
through it the horses plough with great difficulty, whilst 
it is very bad for guns.® Several reconnaissances^® have 
been made to-day in order to discover a road. The 
track ^^ found is pronounced only just practicable. The 
enemy's parties do not now show^^ themselves. In the 
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distance, ^^ however, we can see their herds of cattle. — 
Standardy February 2, 1884. 

^ Turn the whole into the past, e,g, * immediately on their arrival 
our men began to land,* etc.; cf. Nautical Phrases. * Turn 

* busied with so much labour that a large camp surrounded, etc. , 
stood on the shore which had previously' [aftte) *been deserted.* 
^ Cf. Nautical Phrases. ^ Cf. Time. ^ On which day the orders for 
marching have been given ; cf. Military Y\a2&^—pronuntiare, 

* Cf. Geographical Phrases throughout. ^ Use impedimentum ; cf. 
Predicative Dative. ^ Perhaps, * for the horses stick ' {hcesito) *in the 
bottom of the shoals * (vada) * encumbered by the mud ' {limo im- 
peditus). ® machinationes ianti oneris or tormenta. ^® Cf. Military 
Phrases. ^ semita, ^ se ostendere nulla ex parte, 1' Use * in 
prospectu * esse ; Caesar only uses prospicere in sense oi provider e. 



Exercise XLL 

The prince had employed^ eight months in the most 
active preparations for the invasion. ^ By the gravest^ 
of his counsellors it was deemed a most hazardous enter- 
prise; but his confidence was not to be shaken* by 
their suggestions ;5 and the people, catching the spirit, 
seconded^ with all their zeal the exertions of the duke. 
To furnish transports^ for his force of more than 50,000 
men every vessel in Normandy was put in requisition. 
But the supply® was still inadequate; and many indi- 
viduals sought the favour of their prince^ by building 
others at their own expense in different harbours and 
creeks. A general rendezvous^® was appointed at the 
mouth of a small river, and there assembled about 3000 
vessels of every ^^ sort and description. But as soon as 
the army was prepared to embark, the wind veered to the 
north-east ;^^ nor^^ was it till the approach of the equinox 
that a breeze from the west^* released the fleet from its 
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tedious confinement The Normans eagerly seized ^^ the 
opportunity of putting to sea ; — but the wind gradually 
became more violent, and the fleet did not reach their 
port without being severely shattered. — Lingard, vol. L 

1 Omit * employed ' and turn * got ready everything necessary 
during eight months.' * Use incursionem facere or projiciscu 
^ Use summi consilii atque auctoritatts viri and turn sentence 

* although it seemed to some, yet,* etc. ^ fducia atque ammo de- 
mitii or deficere, * suggestions^ omit. * * catching,' etc. = pari 
studio ad sublevandum impelli, ' For all nautical terms see Nautical 
Phrases. ^ haud satis maga navium copia suppetere. * Use 

gratia and cf. sumtnam a duce gratiam inire, ^® Use quo with 
subjunctive of convenirey and turn ; cf. cerium locum constituere quo, 
etc. ^^ quisque, ^^ aquilo coortus est, ^^ Turn whole sentence, 

* nor could it be set sail until equinox was at hand,' and put * tedious 
confinement' into preceding sentence; Tnde Nautical Phrases 
throughout. ^* Choro Jlante, "^^ uti, ^* 'without being,' etc. — 
turn either 'the ships after being severely shattered could scarce 
make the harbour,' or use nisi with ablative absolute ; vide Geo- 
graphical Phrases ; e,g, they did not make port except after, etc. 



Exercise XLII. 

In these war ships ^ the Saxons repeatedly issued from 
their ports, sometimes steering for a particular point,^ 
sometimes trusting entirely ^ to the guidance of the winds; 
but whether^ they were conducted by chance or design, 
their object was invariably the same, to^ surprise and 
pillage the unoffending^ inhabitants on some part of the 
British or Gallic coasts.^ * We® have not,' wrote Sidon- 
ius, a French bishop,® *a more crueU® and more danger- 
ous enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who 
have the courage to oppose them. They surprise all 
who^^ are so imprudent as not to be prepared for their 
attack. When they pursue they infallibly^- overtake j^^ 
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when they are pursued their escape is certain. They 
despise danger ; they are inured^* to shipwreck : they are 
eager ^^ to purchase booty with the peril of their lives. 
Tempests which to others are so dreadful to them are 
subjects of joy. The storm is their protection when 
they are pressed by the enemy, and a cover ^® for their 
operations when they meditate ^^ an attack.' — Lingard. 

^ Cf. Nautical Phrases throughout. ^ ad certum locum. ^ * to 
whatever direction the wind might carry them ; * cf. Nautical 
Phrases. ^ sive casu sive consilio ; omit *they were conducted.' 

* vide Ut explanatory. * innocences. ' Cf. Geographical Phrases. 

* Use oratio obliqua ; cf. Grammatical Notes. ' episcopus^ or cf. 
Caesar's phrase of the Druids: *" illi rebus divinis intersutU'* — 
'religion is their province.' ^® Caesar uses crudelitaSy though not 
crudelis ; * none to surpass the Saxons in cruelty.' " *whom they 
attack, inopinantesy nor prepared,' or *who have not sufficient 
prudence to,' etc. ^ sine dubio or nihil dubii esse quin. ^ depre- 
hendere ox comprehendere, ^^ ajj«^r» with ablative. ^'^ Turn, and 
cf. eorum *vitam cariorem* sua salute habere (Bk. vii. 19), *vita 
periclitatur ;* hooiy—prada ; cf. rapina, latrocinia. ^* Use latere 
— *to escape notice,' and turn the whole sentence. ^' cogitare de. 

Exercise XLIII. 

The kyng of Spayne then helde a counsayle,^ in the 
whych counsayle there were many opinions,^ some* 
advysing* that he should not hastely^ risk a batayle, 
others that it was foolysh to wait there and suffer 
the enemy to ravage the countrey. Then one of the 
knyghtes said, *Syr,® and it lyke your grace, me thynke 
ye ought gretely to thanke^ the noble chyvalry of 
Fraunce who are come hyther to serve you soo farre off. 
And, syr, it hath well showed howe they have none 
affeccyon nor wyll to be closed in ony cyte, castell, or 
garyson, but they are and have been desyrous to kepe 
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the felde,® and to fynde out and to fyght with your 
ennemyes. But this thyng cannot now be allowed,® for ^® 
dyvers reasons ; ^^ the principall reason is, s)^*, we tarry 
for the duke of Borbon our commander, who wyll be 
here shortely, and will gretely reinforce ^^ us : moreover 
there be many nowe here with us that were never in 
this countrey before, and it were necessary that they 
lemed the manner of this countrey ^^ and two or thre 
monethes, for it proveth but seldom well to hastely 
fyght with our ennemyes. — Chronycle of Froissart, 

^ Cf. Military Phrases. ^ Cf. dicere sententiam, * alii . . . alii, 
^ censere with «/, or accusative and infinitive. ^ iemere or confestim, 
* oraiio obliqtia and omit 'and it lyke your grace.* "^ gratias 
agere, ^ Cf. in iiinere esse^ or cf. Military Phrases on agmen, ^ non 
Jitri posse ox concedi posse, ^® Cf. Z>tf, Prepositions. ^ quodinprimis, 
^ Cf. Military Phrases. ^^ Cf. Geographical Phrases. 

Exercise XLIV. 

The news ^ of the destruction of the Egyptian force 
in Southern ^ Egypt under General Hicks by the insur- 
gents ^ under the Mahdi has caused great excitement * in 
Paris. ^ At first the accuracy of the intelligence® was 
doubted.^ The telegram simply stated® that the 
Egyptian force under General Hicks,® ten thousand five 
hundred strong, was attacked on the 3d November by 
three hundred thousand insurgents. General Hicks's 
army formed ^® square, and fought for three days, when 
it was utterly ^^ defeated, and only one man escaped to 
tell the tale. So sensational^^ a story was naturally 
received with suspicion That the Egyptians may have 
been panic-stricken and have run away, and been cut 
off in their flight, while ^ the European officers fell 
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victims as a matter of course, is quite possible;^* but 
that only one man escaped is simply incredible. ^^ It 
also seems inconceivable that any English officer, how- 
ever great his confidence^® in his troops, would fight 
against such tremendous odds.^^ — The Standard^ Nov- 
ember 23, 1883. 

^ Turn * when it was announced that,' etc. ' Inferior, ' Arabes. 
Cf. rebellionetn facere. ^ Use pemiovere, ^ Lutetia. * nuntii. 
^ impersonal use of credere, ^ Use impersonal of afferre or deferre; 
simply =/fl«m niodo verbis, * Ad; cf. Prepositions. ^° Cf. 
Military Phrases throughout. ^^ ita , , , ut, ^^ Turn * these 
things every one ' {nemo non) * received both with wonder and with 
suspicion * (cum . , , answered by ^um). ^ Use ablative absolute. 
^* Say videbatur fieri potuisse ut , . , , ^^ mtnime erat credendum 
with accusative and infinitive. ^^ fides ; cf. Dative Case. ^"^ Cf. 
Military Phrases. 

Exercise XLV. 

Thus ended this memorable^ and fatal battle. On 
the side of the victors almost sixty thousand men had 
been engaged, and more than one-fourth were left on the 
field. The number ^ of the vanquished and the amount 
of their loss are unknown.^ By the vanity* of the 
Norman historians the English army has been exagger- 
ated beyond the limits of credibility; by that of the 
native writers it has been reduced to a handful of 
resolute warriors : but both agree that with Harold and 
his brothers perished all the nobility of the south of 
England. The king's mother begged as a boon the 
dead body of her son : she offered as a ransom ^ its 
weight in gold : ^ but the resentment of William had 
rendered him callous to pity.*^ He ordered the corpse 
of the fallen monarch to be buried on the beach, adding 
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with a sneer, * he guarded the coast while he was alive ; 
let him continue to guard it after death/ — Lingard, 
History of England^ vol. i. 

^ • memoriadignus^ and turn * such an issue ' [exitus or eventus) 

* had this memorial battle,' or * it was fought with such,' etc. *^ Use 

indirect question. * /laud satis constat. * Turn * Norman writers 

boasted that ' {gloriati) * native . . . asserted ' (confirmare) * that 

faitci modo desperati.'^ * redimere, * dolor. ' Cf. vii. 26, quod 

plerunique in summo peHculo timor misericordiam non recipit. 



THE END. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 



iSmo, Eight eenpence each. 



This Series falls into two classes — 

(i) First Reading Books for Beginners, provided not only 
with Introductions and Notes, but with Vocabularies. 

(2) Stepping-stones to the study of particular authors, 
intended for more advanced students who are beginning 
to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Dramatists, 
and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 
Thucydides. 

These are provided with Introductions and Notes, but 
no Vocabulary. The Publishers have been led to pro- 
vide the more strictly Elementary Books with Vocabularies 
by the representations of many teachers, who hold that be- 
ginners do not understand the use of a Dictionary, and of 
others who, in the case of the very large class of middle- 
class schools where the cost of books is a serious considera- 
tion, advocate the Vocabulary system on grouiids of economy. 
It is hoped that the two parts of the Series, fitting into 
one another, may together fulfil all the requirements of 
Elementary and Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms 
of Public Schools. 

\) 1. 
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The following Elementary Books, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Vocabularies, are either ready or in 
preparation : — 

Caesar — the GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. [Ready. 

THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Being Selections from 
Books IV. and V. of the " De Bello Gallico." Adapted for 
the use of Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by 
W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. [In preparation, 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS IL and IIL Edited by the 
Rev. W. G, Rutherford, M.A., Head-Master of Westminster 
School. [Ready, 

THE GALLIC WAR. SCENES FROM BOOKS V. and VL 
Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A.', Assistant-Master at Harrow; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Ready, 

Cicero. — DE SENECTUTE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambride^e ; Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. [In preparation, 

DEAMICITIA. By the same Editor. [In preparation, 

SELECTIONS. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and A. V, Jones, M.A., 
Assistant-Masters at Haileybury College. [In preparation, 

EutropiuS. — Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by William Welch, M.A., and C. 
G. Duffield, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Surrey County School, 
Cranleigh. [Ready, 

Greek Testament— selections from the gospels. 

Edited by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury. [In preparation. 

Homer. — ILIAD. book I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In the press, 

ILIAD. BOOK XVIII. THE ARMS OF ACHILLES. Edited 
by S. R. James, M. A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

[Ready, Vocabulary in preparation, 

ODYSSEY. BOOK I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and 
A, S. Walpole, M.A, [Ready, 
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Horace,— ODES. BOOKS L— IV. Edited by T. E. Page, M. A., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master 
at the Charterhouse. Each is, 6d, 

[I^eady, Vocabularies to Books II. and III. in preparation, 

Livy. — BOOK I. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head 
Master of St. Peter's School, York. {Ready, 

THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the XXI. and 
XXII. BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted for the use of beginners, 
by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby ; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by George Richards, 
M. A. [In preparation, 

Ovid.— SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Eton ; late Fellow and Assistant- Tutor of 
Enunanuel College, Cambridge. / [Ready, 

Phaedrus. — select fables. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by A. S- 
Walpole, M.A. [In the press* 

Thucydides.— THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
BOOK L cc. LXXXIX. — CXVIIL and CXXVIII. — 
CXXXVIII. Edited by F. H. Colson, M. A., Senior Classical 
Master at Bradford Grammar School ; late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Camljridge. [In the press, 

Virgil. — iENEID. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

[Ready* 
iENEID. BOOK V. Edited by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. [Ready, 

SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 'M.A. 

[Ready, 

Xenophon. — ANABASIS. BOOK |. Efiited by A. S. 
Walpqle, M.A. [Ready, 

The following more advanced Books, with Introductions 
and Noties, b|it rio Vpcabulary, arp either ready, or in 
preparatipi> : — 

Cicero. — select letters. Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Haileybury College. [Ready, 

Euripides.— HECUBA. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A. 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [Ready, 
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Euripides.— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 31'. 6d, 

JPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A., 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. 4;. 6d. 

Herodotus.— BOOKS V. and VL Edited by Rev. A. H. 
Cooke, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[In preparation, 

BOOKS VIL and VIIL TRE INVASION OF GREECE BY 
XERXES. Edited by Thomas Case, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. \In preparation. 

Homer.— ILIAD. BOOKS L, IX., XL, XVL— XXIV. THE 
STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, 
M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity Collie, 
Cambridge. 6j. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS IX.— XII. THE NARRATIVE OF 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by Prof. John E. B. Mayor. Part I. 3J. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXL— XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF 
0DYSSE;US. Edited by S. G. Hamilton, B.A., FeUow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 3^. dd, 

Horace. — the ODES. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse. 6j. (BOOKS I., II., and IV. separately, 2j. each.) 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin. 6s, 

THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by Professor 
A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A. \In the press, 

Juvenal, thirteen satires. Edited, for the Use of 
Schools, by E. G. Hardy, M.A., Head-Master of Grantham 
Granmiar School ; late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 5^. 

SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Professor John E. B. Mayor. 
X. AND XL 3J. (id, XII.— XVI. 4J. 6^. 

Livy.— ^OOKS II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter's School, York. 5x. 

BOOKS XXI. AND XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes, 
M.A., Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. With Maps, ^s, 

BOOKS XXIII AND XXIV. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M. A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. \In preparation. 
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Lucretius. BOOKS I.— III. Edited by J. H. Warburton 
Lee, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Assistant- Master at Rossall. \In preparation, 

Lysias.— SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by E.S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College, dr. 

Martial. — SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 6j. 

Ovid. — FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow. 
With Maps. 51. 

HEROIDUM EPISTULiE XIIL Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. 4f. 6d^. 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS XIIL and XIV. Edited by 
C. Simmons, M.^. \In the press, 

Plato. — MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. \In preparation, 

APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. \In preparation, 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS L— V. Edited by T. H. Warren, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. \In preparation, 

Plautus.— MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, 
M.A., Fellow and Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Pliny.— LETTERS. BOOK HI. Edited by Professor John E. B. 
Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall, M.A. 5j. 

Plutarch.— LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 
H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 5^. 

Propertius. — select poems. Edited by Professor J. P. 
PosTGATE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, ds, 

Sallust. — CATILINA AND JUGURTHA. Edited by C. Meri- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged, 4y. dd. Or separately, zs, 6d, each. 

CATALINA. Edited by A. M. Cox, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul's School. [Jn the press. 
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Sophocles, — ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. \In preparation, 

Tacitus. — AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by A. J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., Translators of 
Tacitus. New Edition, 3/. €d. Or separately, 2jr. each. 

THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By the same Editors, zs, 6d, 

THE HISTORY. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. D. Godlry, 
M. A. [/« preparation, 

. THE ANNALS. BOOKS L and II. Edited by J. S. Reid, 
M.A. \In preparation, 

Terence.— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S, 
Shuckburgh, M.A. y. With Translation, 4r. (id, 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and A. S. 
Walpole, B.A. 4J. ^, 

ThucydideS. BOOKS I. IL III. IV. and V. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. (To be published separately. ) 

[Book IV, in the press, 

BOOKS VL and VIL THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Edited 
by the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map. 5j. 

Virgil.— ^NEID. BOOKS II. AND IIL THE NARRATIVE 
OF iENEAS. Edited by E. W. HowsoN, M. A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at HaiTov^. 35. 

Xenopbon. — HELLENICA, BOOKS I. and II. Edited by 

H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

With Map. 4J. (xi. 
CYROPiEDTA. BOOKS VIL and VIII. Edited by Alfred 

Goodwin, M.A., Professor of Greek in Universi^ College, 

London. 5^* 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. Cluer, B.A. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 6^. 
THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.— IV. Edited by Professors W. W. 

Goodwin and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek 

Grammar. With a Map. ^s. 
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Xenophon.— HIERO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., 
LL.D. 3*. 6d. 

OECONOMICUS. By the same Editor. [In the press, 

%* Other Volumes will follow. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

(i) Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, 
for the use of Advanced Students. (2) Commentaries 
and Translations. 

-ffischylus.— THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 5j. 

AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORGE, AND EUMENIDES. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College^ Oxford. 8vo. \In preparation, 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. — BOOK IV. OF THE 

MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised, with Translation and 
Notes, by Hastings Crossley, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 6j. 

Aristotle. — THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK L Translated by 
a Cambridge Graduate. Svo. 5 J. \Book II, in preparation, 

THE POLITICS. Edited, after SuseAiihl, by R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. \In the press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Master of Dulwich 
College. Crown Svo. iQs, 6d, 

THE RHETORIC. By the same Translator. [In preparation, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 
With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. M. Cope, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 14-r. 

THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes 
by E. PoSTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. Sj. 6d, 
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Aristophanes,— THE BIRDS. Translated into EngUsh Verse, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Help Notes to the same, for the use of 
Students, is, 6d, 

Attic Orators.— FROM antiphon to ISAEOS. By 

R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 25J. 

SELECTIONS FROM ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, 
ISOKRATES, and ISiEOS. Edited, with Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Jebb. Being a companion volume to tl^^ preceding work. 
8vo. I2s, 6d, 

BabriuS. Edited, with Introductory Dissertations, Critical Notes, 
Commentary and Lexicon. By Rev. W. GuNiON Rutherford, 
M.A., Plead-Master of Westminster School. 8vo. I2j. 6d, 

Cicero.— THE ACADEMICA. The Text revised and explained 
by J. S. Reid, M.L., Fellow of Caius Collie, Cambridge. 
New Edition. With Translation. 8vo. [In the press, 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by J. S, Reid, M.L. 8vo. ss. dd, 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, 

M.A. Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 

College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury. 8vo. 
I Of. dd, 

(See also Classical <^enes,) 

Euripides. — MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. Verrall, M. a., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. ys, 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY Of EURIPIDES. By 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, {Classical Wrilers 
Series,) 

(Se^ also Classical Series.) 

Herodotus.— BOOKS L— IIL THE ANCIENT EMPIRES 
OF THE EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introductions, and Ap- 
pendices, by A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford; Honorary LL.D., Dublin. Demy 8vo. idr. 

BOOKS IV.— IX. Edited by Reginald W. Macan, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 8vo. 

[In preparation 
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Homer. — the ILIAD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the late J. H. Pratt, M. A. 8vo. \In preparation, 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. I2J. (yd, 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Buicher, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew 
Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. lOf. (yd. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. i8mo. u. {Literature 
Primers,) 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. AutenRieth, with Addi- 
tions and Corrections, by R. P. Keep, Ph. D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

(See also Classical Series,) 

Horace.— THE works of Horace rendered into 

ENGLISH PROSE* With Introductions, llunnmg Analysis, 
Notes, &c. By J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. {Globe 
Edition.) 3J. (yd, 

(See also Classical Series, ) 

Juvenal.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. With a 
Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Vol, I. 7j. (yd. Vol. II. lOf. (yd, 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into English after the Text 
of J. E. B. Mayor by IIerbert Strong, M.A., Professor of 
Latin, and Alexander Leeper, M.A., Warden of Trinity 
College, in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 35. (yd. 

(See also Classical Series, ^ 

Livy. BOOKS XXL— XXV. Translated by Alfred John 
Church, M.A., of Lincoln Collespe, Oxford, Professor of Latin, 
University College, London, and William Jackson Brodribi?, 
M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
*js,6d, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY^ fey Rev. 
W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. 
is, 6d, {Classical Writers Series.) 

(Ste aiso Classical Series,) 
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Martial— BOOKS I. and II. of the epigrams. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J. £. B. Mayor, M.A. 
8vo. [In the press. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Phrynichus.— THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised 
Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Intro- 
duction and Commentary by Rev. W. GuNioii Rutherford, 
M.A., Head Master of Westminster School. 8vo. i8j. 

Pindar.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 5x. 

Plato. — PHiEDO. Edited by R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

PIIILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with 
an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Da vies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, M.A. i8mo. 4$". 6d. 

EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PH^DO. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Church. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

{^Gt Vilso Classical Series.) 

PlautUS. — THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., 
formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University 
of Glasgow. 8vo. 14^. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

SalluSt. — CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated, with 
Introductory Essays, by A. W. Pollard, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Tacitus. — THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8vo. i6s. 

; THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of London, and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With Notes and Maps. New Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. dd. 
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Tacitus {continwd)^ 

THE HISTORY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. Walter Short, M.A., and Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., 
Fellows of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [In preparation, 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of London, and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
"With Notes and a Map. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE 
ON ORATORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and Maps. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4$". 6d^ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
l8mo. I J. 6d. {Classical Writers Series.) 

Theocritus, Bion, and MoSChuS. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose with Introductory Essay by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
Crown 8yo. 6s, 

Virgil. — THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, 
M.A. New Edition. Globe 8vo. y, 6d. 

THE iENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 



GRAMMAR. COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

Belcher.— SHORT exercises in latin prose COM- 
POSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 
grammar, to which is prefixed a Chapter on Analysis of 
Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M. A., Assistant-Master in 
King's College School, London. New Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 2j. 6d. 

SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, includ- 
ing EXERCISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c. i8mo. 2s. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3J. 
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Blackie. — greek and English dialogues for use 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Bryans.— EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE FOUNDED UPON 
CiESAR. ByC. W. Bryans, M.A., Assistant-Master in Dulwich 
College. Globe 8vo. [In preparation, 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

England.— EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM, 
ARRANGED WITH KEFEkENtE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. England, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer at the Owens Coll^;e, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
Key for Teachers on]|y, 2s, 6^. 

Goodwin. — Works by W. W. Goodwin, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AN!D TENSES OF THE GREEK 
VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 

dr. 
"It is the best Greek Gnunmar of its sixe in the Elbglish language.**—- 

ATHBNiBUM. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

Greenwood. — the elements OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 
including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Deriva- 
tion and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude Forms. 
By J. G. Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 6d, 

Hodgson.— MYTHOLOGV FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M.A. i8mo. 3J. 

Jackson. — FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By Blomfieli^ Jackson, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
King's College School, London. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. i8mo. ix. 6d, 
KEY TO FIRST STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. 3J. 6d, 
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Jackson {conimued)-^ 

SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with 
Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination 
Papers in Greek Scholarship. iSmo. 2J. td, 

KEY TO SECOND .STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. 3J. ed, 

Kynaston. — exercises in the composition of 

GREEK iambic VERSE by Translations from English Dra- 
matists. By Rev. H. Kynaston, M. A., Principal of Cheltenham 
College. With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4f . 6d, 
KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers. • only). Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4f . 6d, 

Macmillan. — first latin grammar. By M. C. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; 
sometime Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School. New Edition, 
enlarged. i8mo. is, 6d. A Short Syntax is in preparation 
^o foUow the Accidence. 

Macmillan's Progressive Latin Course. By o. 

H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Assistant- Master at Harrow. First Year. Globe 8vo. 

[/« preparation. 

Marshall.— A table of irregular greek verbs, 

dassifiedaccording to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M.A., one of the Masters in Clifton College. 
Syo, cloth. '• New Edition, ij. 

Mayor (John E. B.) — first GREEK reader. Edited 

after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by Pro- 
fessor John E. B. Mayor, M. A., FeUow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. ^ 4;. 6d, 

Mayor (Joseph B.) — greek for beginners. By the 

Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King*s College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, is, 6d, 
Parts II. and HI., with Vocabulary and Index, y, 6d, Complete 
in one Vol. fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

Nixon. — PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation into 
English and Latin, with Notes oq Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. 
Part I.— Historical and Epistolary. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown Svo. 35. 6d, 

Peile.— A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peili, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. i8mo. is 
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Postgate and Vince. — a dictionary of lATlN 

ETYMOLOGY. By J. P. Postgate, M.A., and C. A. Vince, 
M.A. {In prepamtum. 

Potts (A. W.) — Works by Alexander W. Potts, M.A.. 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; Head- 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinborgh. 

HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. 
Edited with Notes and References to the aboTC New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN PROSE (for Teachers only). 2x. 6d. 

Rcid.— A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Reii>, M.L., 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. [In pr^mration. 

A GRAMMAR OF VERGIL, By the same Author. 

\In freparation, 
*^* Similar Grammars to other Classical Authors Ttnll probably follow, 

Roby. — A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, fiom 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. RoBY, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Third Edition, 
ftirt I. containing: — Book I. Sounds. Book XL Inflexions. 
Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8j. td. 
Part II. Syntax, Prepositionp, &c. Crown 8vo. lOf. W^ 

'* Marked by the clear and practised insight of k master in bis ait. A oOok that 
would do honour to any country " — ^AxHSNiVUM. 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. Cwam 
8vo. 5 J. - '-^, 

Rush.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First LaHn 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. RtJSH, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M. A., D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Rust. — FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. iSmo. is, 6d, 
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Rutherford. — Works by the Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, 
M.A., Head-Master of Westminster School. 

A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, enlarged. Extra 
fcap. 8vOk is, 6d, 

. THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the 
Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and 
Commentary. Svo. i%s, 

Thring. — Works by the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., Head-Master of 
Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
. Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. Svo. 
IS, 6d. 

White. — FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to GOOD- 
WIN*S GREEK GRAMMAR, and designed as an introduction 
to the ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. By John Williams 
White, Ph.D., Assistant- Professor of Greek in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Crown Svo. 41. td. 

Wright. — ^Works by J. Wright, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or. The Form and Use 
of Words in Latin» with Progressive Exercises. Crown Svo. 
4f . 6d, 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages ; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes and 
Vocabulary. New and revised Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3J. 6d, 

■ FIRST LATIN STEPS ; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE, Crown Svo. 3^. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Exb-a 
fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule and 
. Vocabularies. ' Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Wright (H. C.)— EXERCISES ON THE LATIN SYNTAX. 
By H. C. Wright, B.A., Assistant-Master at Haileybury 
College. iSmo. \Ih preparation^ 

c 1. 
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ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold. — Works by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 

A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. [fn preparation. 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Beesly.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. Beesley. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Classical Writers. — Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d, each. 

EURIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffv. 

MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 

LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

VIRGIL. By Professor Nettleship, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. By Professor L. Campbell, M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Professor S. H. Butcher, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Professor A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. 

Freeman. — HISTORY of ROME. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
(Historical Course /or Schools.) l8mo. \In the press. 

FyflFe.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. [In preparation. 

Geddes. — the problem of the Homeric poems. 

By W. D. Geddes, Profei>sor of Greek in the University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 14J. 

Gladstone, — Works by the kt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8vo. 6*. &/. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. i8mo. is. 

Goodwin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 

based on Ritter and Preller's "Historia Philosophiae Graecae 

et Romanae." By Alfred Goodwin, M.A., Fellow of BalUbl 

College, Oxford, and professor of Greek in University CoU^, 

London. 8vo. (/« Reparation. 
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Jackson.— A MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Henry Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Prselector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

J ebb. — ^Works hj R. C. Jebb, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTTPHON TO ISAEOS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25^. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTIPHON, 
ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND IS^OS. 
Edited, with Notes. Being a companion volume to the preceding 
work. 8vo. I2s, 6d. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. i8mo. is. 

Kiepert. — MANUAL OF ancient geography, Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kiepert. Crown 
8ve» 5*^* 

Mahaffy. — Works by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Professor of Ancient 
History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

SOCIAL life in GREECE; from Homer to Menander. 
■ Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. gs. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 
i8mo. is. 

EURIPIDES. i8mo. is. 6d. (Classical Writers Series.) 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— bibliographical clue to latin 

LITERATURE. Edited after HUbner, with large Additions 
by Professor John E. B. Mayor. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 

Ramsay. — a school history of rome. By g. g. 

Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 

Wilkins.— A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Professor Wilkins. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Bowen.— FIRST lessons in French. By h. coua- 

THOPE BowEN, M.A., Principal of the Finsbitry Trainiog College 
for Higher and Middle Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 

Breymann.— Works by Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Pro 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6J. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra £i»p. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Pasnacht.— THE organic method of STt^DVmo 

LANGUAGES. By O. EuGfeNE Fasnacht, Author of •' Mac- 
millan's Progressive French Course," Editor of '^ Maemillan's 
Foreign School Classics/' &c. Extn fcap. 8vo. I. French* 
3Jv 6d. 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the same Atlthor. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Macmillan*s Progressive French Course. — By G. 

EuotNE Fasnacht, sometime Senior Master of Modem La 1- 
guages, Harpur Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

L — First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 

IIv— ^Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on Sjrstem' 
«itic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illus- 
trations and Etymological Vocabulary, is, 6d, 

III. — ^Third Year, containing. a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons 
in Composition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. Third Year. Wiih 
Copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philo- 
logical Remarks, &c. By G. E. Fasnacht. Globe 8vo. 44. 6d, 

Maccnillan's Progressive French Readers — By 

G. EtJGfeNE Easnacht. 

I. — First Year, containing Tables, Historical Extracts, Letteis, 
Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c., with Two Vo- 
cabularies : (i) in the order of subjects ; (2) in alphabetical order. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, dd. 

IL — Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, ILssa^s, "LeUtt^, TiXaXo^^A^ 
(Src. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French^ English at.d English- 
French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor Alfred 
ElwaLl. Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging 
Derivationp, and preceded by Chronol(^ical and Historical Tables. 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow 
SchooL New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GERMAN. 

Macmillan's Progressive German Course. — By G. 

EUGfcNE FaSNASCHT. 

I'ART I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illustrations 
and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

*»* Keys to the French and German Courses are in preparation, 

Pylodet. — NEW guide to German conversation : 

containing an Alphabetical Li.vt of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; 
followed by Exercises ; Vocabulary of Words in frequent use ; 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German Literature, 
Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L, Pylodet. i8mo, cloth limp. 
2J. 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. From the above. 
i8mo. 6d, 

Whitney. — Works by W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 4J. fid'. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

Whitney and Edgren. — a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, . 
assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. Js. td. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5^. 

MODERN GREEK. 

Vincent and Dickson. — handbook to modern 

GREEK. By Edgar Vincent and T. G. Dickson, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Appendix on the 
relation of Modem and 'Classical Greek by Pcofessot \^%%. 
CToy:]^ Svo. 6j. j 
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Macmillan's Foreign School Claries. — Edited b/ 

G. £ug£:nb Fasnacht. iSimo. 

FRENCH. 
CORNEILLE— LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. is, 

MOLllERE— LES FEMMES SAV ANTES. By the same Editor. 

MOLlfeRE— LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor, is. 

MOLlfeRE— LE M^DECIN MALGRfe LUI. By the same 
Editor. IS, 

MOLIERE— L'AVARE. Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rossall. is, 

MOLIERE— LE BOURGEOISE GENTILHOMME. By the same 

Editor. [In preparation, 

SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS. Edited by 

C. CoLBBCK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity CoIIm^, Cambridge ; 

Assistant-Master at Harrow. vhi preparation, 

SAND, GEORGE— LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E. 

Russell, M.A., Assistant- Master in Haileybury College, ix. 

SANDEAU, JULES— MADEMOISELLE DELASEIGLlfeRE. 
Edited by H. C. Stbel, Assistant-Master in Wellington College. 

\Jn the press, 
VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XIL Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

\ln the press. 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
G. E. Fasnacht. \Ih preparation, 

GERMAN. 
GOETHE— GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited by H. A. 

Bull, M. A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College, zs, 
GOETHE— FAUST. Part I. Edited by Jane Lee, Lecturer 
in Modern Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. 

[/if preparation, 

HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE REISEBILDER AND 

OTHER PROSE WORKS. Edited by C. Colbeci^, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Harrow, late Fellow of Trinity Coll^^e, 

Cambridge. 2J-. (id, 

SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by 

Joseph Gostwick. 2j. 6^. 
SCHILLER— MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, M.A., 
D.Lit., Senior Modem Language Master in Clifton College. 2f. 6f/. 
SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

\In preparation, 
UHL AND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Easy 

Reading Book for Beginners. Edited by G. £. Fasnacht. is, 
SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTORIANS. By the sauic 
Editor. Part I — Ancient History. \In preparation, 

\* Other Volunus to fiUlow^ 

MACMILLAN AND CO., \.0^X>0^. 
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